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SURVEY AND COMMENT. 
The Return of Mark Twain. 


The volume recently published by Mitchell Kennerly and en- 
titled Jap Herron has an interest, for psychic researchers, of 
more than a usual kind. It is a book which would have received 
no attention twenty-five years ago under the same circumstances, 
but would have been received as the product of hysteria or sub- 
conscious fabrication. But the present instance cannot so easily 
be satisfied by that explanation. It is much better accredited than 
the volume on Patience Worth. It should be studied in the light 
of that fiasco and owing to the greater frankness in submitting 
the contents to the judgment of intelligent men before publishing 
it, there is a chance to speak of it in better terms. A brief history 
of it is necessary. 

Readers of Patience Worth will remember that Mrs. Emily 
Grant Hutchings, of St. Louis, Missouri, had made the record of 
the Patience Worth material, but they were not told of the fric- 
tion which arose from her desire to have the material treated 
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scientifically. Soon after this Mrs. Hutchings came across an- 
other private person who had mediumistic powers and Patience 
Worth reported there also, with her usual style and mode of ex- 
pression. But she was soon supplanted by Mark Twain. The 
means were the same as in the case of Mrs. Curran; namely, the 
Ouija board, and Mark Twain in this way dictated the contents of 
two books, one Jap Herron and the other Brent Roberts. The 
manner of receiving the material is fully described in the 
introduction. 

The circumstances under which the contents were obtained 
would arouse the suspicion of any one. The man of the world, 
who knows nothing about psychic research or abnormal psy- 
chology, would think that the work was the product of the 
authors written under the disguise of a good name, for advertise- 
ment. They would interpret it as a fiction parading under the 
title of reality. But readers may dismiss that view of it. The 
phenomena are more serious than that and the ladies con- 
nected with it are open to any investigation for character and 
seriousness which the sceptic may wish to make. The student 
of psychology will have no difficulty in recognizing the phe- 
nomena. He has, however, superficially at least, a strong case 
for subconscious reproduction and fabrication. This is indi- 
cated by the following facts: (1) The psychic had read a good 
deal of Mark Twain. (2) She greatly admired the man and his 
humor. (3) She had strongly wished him to communicate 
through her, and expressed this desire. (4) She has a keen sense 
of humor herself, somewhat like that of Mark Twain in respect 
of dryness and drollery, tho not otherwise. (5) She has a strong 
tinge of melancholy like Mark Twain. 

These are ideal conditions for accusing the subject of sub- 
conscious production. If she had never read Mark Twain the 
case would have been more perplexing to the student of psy- 
chology, but here was the basis for any amount of suspicion 
as to its source. It is true that there are details in the work which 
will stand the test, but psychologists will not have the interest or 
the patience to investigate these when the first condition for ex- 
cluding subliminal influences from the product does not exist. 
We should argue in vain against the sceptic, unless specific details 
could be proved to escape the general explanation. 
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The consequence is that there was no way to settle the ques- 
tion but by cross reference experiments, as we have done in the 
‘Thompson-Gifford, the De Camp-Stockton, the Ritchie-Abbott, 
and the Doris Fischer cases. The division of opinion would be 
so supported by the absence of distinct proof that Mark Twain 
was present in the work that no alternative was left but to test 
the matter where there could be no previous knowledge of the 
facts and where the conditions suggesting secondary personality 
were excluded. 

The result was that I brought the two ladies to Boston to 
apply the usual test with Mrs. Chenoweth. I did not tell a single 
person anywhere that I was bringing the two ladies. The gen- 
tleman who furnished the money for the experiment was aware 
of its general nature, but not of the persons involved. I did not, 
as I never do, let Mrs. Chenoweth know that I was experimenting 
for any specific things. I have the right to admit sitters without 
her knowledge of their identity or even of their presence. I took 
each lady at separate times, no names were used, Mrs. Chenoweth 
did not see them at any time. They were not admitted to 
the séance room until Mrs. Chenoweth was in the trance, and 
they sat behind her where they could not be seen, even if Mrs. 
Chenoweth had been normally conscious. I gave each five sit- 
tings, and Mark Twain purported to communicate in connection 
with each of them. This was as it should be on the theory that 
he had been present at the work in St. Louis: for it required both 
of them to run the Ouija board, neither can make it work 
alone. Usually when I have sitters present the communicators 
change with sitters, but in this instance, the important com- 
municator was the same. 

It will not be necessary here to go into details. These will be 
given later in a more complete form. All that I wish to do here 
is to show what scientific protection both the books and the result 
of the present experiments have. The most important point is 
the appearance of Mark Twain where there was no reason in the 
situation to suggest it and where it is usual to have family rela- 
tives appear. Some relatives of Mrs. Hays first appeared, but 
they referred to the nature of the work, and Mark Twain fol- 
lowed. With Mrs. Hutchings no relatives were prominent and 
Mark Twain had almost a monopoly of the communications. He 
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used many of the same expressions that came through the Ouija 
board, mentioned incidents in his life to prove his identity, 
described quite fully what he was doing through the ladies, and 
represented his nature in a very characteristic way. His natural 
humor appeared at times and with it at others a seriousness which 
was characteristic of him in life, tho not appreciated as it should 
have been. The password which he gave me in a St. Louis 
sitting for cross reference came to me through both Miss Burton 
and Mrs. Chenoweth. Miss Burton was the subject of Vol. V 
of the Proceedings. Other facts of equal importance came in 
proof of Mark Twain’s identity, but they cannot even be outlined 
in this article. There were also further cross references through 
another psychic under the most complete test conditions. 

The outcome of the experiments is that there is abundant evi- 
dence that Mark Twain was behind the work connected with his 
name, tho the student of psychology would probably find abund- 
ant evidence that it was colored more or less by the mind through 
which it came. It may be impossible to determine with any ac- 
curacy just to what extent the mind of the psychic influenced the 
work, but if we could have an extensive knowledge of the 
language and ideas of Mrs. Hays we should probably find many 
words and thoughts affected by her habits of mind, just as we 
have found in the work of Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Smead, and Mrs. 
Chenoweth. But we should also find as unmistakable evidence 
in the experiments with Mrs. Chenoweth in this instance that 
Mark Twain colored the facts quite as much as the psychic. At 
any rate we have another instance in which the psychologist can- 
not easily have his own way about the explanation. The theory 
of secondary personality does not explain what came through 
Mrs. Chenoweth, and whatever theory explains that will also ex- 
plain the product that came through Mrs. Hays. The same 
hypothesis applies to the whole much more easily than separate 
ones. Hence we have another instance in which spiritistic the- 
ories can be used to cover what would otherwise pass as second- 
ary personality. 

It was this type of experiment that was wanting to settle the 
claims of Patience Worth. All the important facts were omitted 
from that record and some of them placed so that they appeared 
to come from Patience Worth herself, when all the evidence was 
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for an origin in another personality. The psychological features 
of the case were neither sudied nor recognized nor exhibited for 
the scientific student. The record was garbled to suit the reader 
and the purpose of money making. The scientific aspects of 
the case were wholly neglected, and indeed the scientific man was 
not allowed to study it carefully and he had to withdraw from it. 
Had the phenomena been protected by cross reference, which the 
present writer wished to effect, the case would have stood very 
differently. There would be no objections to selections and omis- 
sions after the scientific man had been allowed to investigate the 
case thoroughly, as he could have dealt with the detailed record 
as he saw fit and whatever he would say would cover the neces- 
sary limitations of the record for public use. But scientific study 
was scorned and the case put in such a way that it only invited 
attack instead of support. There was no chance for the scientific 
man to indorse the real interest of the book. He had to judge of 
it by its superficial appearance, and that was of nothing but sub- 
liminal or even conscious fabrication. No tests were applied that 
would eliminate this possibility. 

In the instance of, Jap Herron and Brent Roberts this 
test was applied and the hypothesis of secondary personality per- 
plexed at least. The subconscious is not allowed a monopoly 
of. the facts and the scientific sceptic is not permitted merely to 
sit in his chair and repudiate the phenomena without a real in- 
vestigation. When the claim is made for spirits in such cases it 
is easy to shout subconscious imagination and assume that there 
is nothing unsolved here, and to deceive the public with the belief 
that secondary personality has no mysteries worth penetrating. 
But the moment that cross reference is applied to such cases the 
philosopher and psychologist must arouse from their dogmatic 
slumber and get to work. He has to explain the phenomena as a 
whole. The Patience Worth case might have been useful in this 


way, but deception of the public will make more money than the 
truth. 


Evidence of Survival. 


The Hon. ‘Gerald Balfour, brother of Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, who was on the mission to this country after America’s 
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declaration of war, has published in the English Proceedings a 
paper which was read at a meeting of the Society in November, 
1916. The subject of it is an incident in the work of Mrs. 
Willetts who is a trance medium producing, like Mrs. Piper, 
automatic writing and automatic speech. The incident is called 
“The Ear of Dionysius”. In one of the Greek wars a ruler 
built a place for the confinement of prisoners which tradition 
said was so constructed that he could hear what the prisoners 
were saying, and this tradition called it “The Ear of Dion- 
ysius.” In the course of experiments with Mrs. Willetts this 
place was distinctly alluded to and with it several other things 
mentioned, such as a quotation from “The Garden of Proser- 
pine” Syracuse, the heel of Italy, calling it the Wellington Boot, 
and “The Adventures of Balaustion,” one of Browning’s poems. 
Readers will have to go to the paper to get the case as a whole. 
We cannot take it up here, but desire only to mention the fact 
that Mr. Balfour finds that there is an apparently intelligent de- 
sign on the part of certain communicators, more particularly 
Professor Butcher and Professor Verrall, to work out connect- 
edly several incidents beginning with the first one mentioned, 
forming a series of messages not accessible to telepathic expla- 
nation, tho he says nothing about the inapplicability of this 
latter hypothesis. The paper presents an excellent piece of evi- 
dence for survival and is one of the few things in the English 
Proceedings that is distinctively constructive since the death of 
Mr. Myers and Dr. Hodgson. Most of the work has been crit- 
ical and not constructive. This paper, however, with a previous 
one by Mr. Balfour is constructive in its tone and method. 
The only difficulty with it—and this is the one difficulty per- 
vading all their cross reference work—is that it is too much con- 
fined to classical and well known literary references. So much 
explanation has to be given to the data, in order to protect them 
against the suspicion of subconscious memories,that the point is 
lost in the maze of explanations and you turn away with the feel- 
ing that you cannot urge the case against the simplest kind of 
a sceptic. ‘Too much depends on the belief of the writers that 
the sulkject of the phenomena did not previously know something 
about the incidents. It is not the authority of belief, but au- 
thority of facts that we want. I can quite well agree that the 
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case is good and a strong one for persons familiar with these 
phenomena, but the Philistine will believe in any amount of sub- 
conscious memory and reproduction before he will accept a spir- 
itistic interpretation—and it is the Philistine that you are trying 
to convert. Or if he will not believe seriously in large subliminal 
capacities, he can give trouble that frightens away all who trust 
the sceptic instead of their own judgments. What is needed 
in these cross-references and in all evidential matters is primary 
reference to private matters which are locked up in the memories 
of living people, and these matters very trivial and easily pro- 
tected against the suspicion of previous normal knowledge by the 
psychic. A penchant for classical and literary allusions does not 
save a fact from the corrosion of doubt. It may give a certain 
kind of respectability for the phenomena, but it is not the best type 
of evidence. It is necessary, of course, to stress such facts with 
people who interpret evidence superficially and who forget that 
it is not the truth of anything that constitutes evidence, but the 
circumstance that the information is provably supernormal. We 
are too wont to seek for the degree of intelligence on the other 
side and in doing this concentrate the attention on the excellence 
of the thought when, in fact, this has absolutely nothing to do 
either with the evidential question or with the evidence for the 
nature of the other life. The real problem is wholly outside the 
field in which much of this investigation is carried on. 

This, however, is less a criticism that an effort to improve 
the opportunity to suggest and enforce the method by which we 
shall really reach some definite conceptions of both the problem 
and the method of its solution, that will not be achieved by 
stressing isolated incidents. The chief importance of the facts, 
however, is not indicated by the author and that is the light 
thrown upon the difficulties of communicating. No one would 
suspect this from the paper who did not notice the amount of 
time involved in obtaining the facts. A casual remark about 
the lapse of time between certain messages is all that would sug- 
gest to those who are familiar with the subject what actually 
went on, and this suspicion would never occur to those unfamiliar 
with the subject. The detailed record of the facts should be 
given or stress laid upon the dates of the messages. It is pos- 
sible that a great deal of chaff in the records is omitted from the 
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account and if so we have no means of knowing what really oc- 
curred beyond the casual messages which have been given evi- 
dential importance. It is almost impossible to escape the im- 
pression in reading such papers that we have a complete concep- 
tion of what occurred. But the omission of the detailed record 
and dates prevents us from having any correct idea of the matter. 
No doubt summaries are necessary to bring out the evidential 
weight of incidents, but this would be greatly helped by a knowl- 
edge of the actual difficulties in the process of obtaining them. 
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STATISTICAL METHODS 
APPLIED TO THE GUESSING OF FIVE LETTERS. 


By Joun E. Coover. 


Fellow in Psychical Research, Stanford University. 


The “Clairvoyant Experiments” reported by Dr. James H. 
Hyslop in the October (1916) number of the Journal of the Society 
for Psychical Research (pp. 559-609), immediately challenge the 
attention of any reader who is interested in the proof of super- 
normal powers, and they suggested to the writer some statistical 
considerations which should at once lead to greater precision in esti- 
mating the results of such experiments and stimulate further similar 
investigation. Encouragement lies in the possibility of definitely 
identifying traces of an extra-chance cause when it is not sufficiently 
effective to be readily apparent in the sequences of events, or in the 
tabulation of the data. 

Madame Cipriani is to be commended for her effort to bring the 
powers which she regards as supernormal into expression in such a 
form as permits a statistical treatment of the results; and also for 
her cooperation with Dr. Hyslop in further experiments which, 
being under the control of an experienced investigator, might lead 
to scientific proof. 

These considerations, then, are offered not so much to appraise 
the results of the “ Clairvoyant Experiments ” as to illustrate a sta- 
tistical method by which moderate, even slight, extra-chance in- 
fluence may be detected in further experiments of a similar kind. 

It will be remembered that five cards bearing the first five letters 
of the alphabet, one letter on each card, were shuffled to produce a 
chance order of letters; then, through automatic designation, 
Madame Cipriani endeavored to indicate the order of the concealed 
letters. The whole order might be correctly indicated, as the 
CADBE in the 4th experiment (p. 562) ; three [1] letters might 
be correct, as in the 5th experiment C E B D 4; two letters might 


1. Of course, if four of the letters are right the fifth is also right. 
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be correct, as in the 3rd experiment, C B A E D; one letter might be 
correct, as in the 2nd experiment, B E A D C; or no letters might be 
correct, as in the 1st or 13th experiment. 


The estimation of the results was difficult for two reasons: First, 
the peculiarly indirect and complex method of automatic designation 
of the order of the letters often failed to make the order definite and 
often left it in doubt whether the order should read from the face 
or from the back of the pack; and second, no satisfactory statistical 
method was at hand for appraising any of the results except the 
case where all the letters are right. This latter method, using the 
probability of chance occurrence 1/120 (see p. 601), might have 
been adequate had extra-chance influence been very great. 


Since the extra-chance influence is not large, it, conceivably, may 
have contributed to three successes, two successes, or one success, in 
the individual experiments. How does the frequency of these re- 


spective successes compare with what one would expect as a result 
of chance alone? 


Now, if we discard some tries which are quite indefinite, and 
tabulate some others, where the sequence is not perfectly shown, by 
an arbitrary method, we may get for statistical treatment 100 cases 
(extra tries in Experiments 17, 20, and 44, compensating for dis- 
carded experiments). And if we suspect that the order should 
sometimes, or often, have been the reverse of that which we have 
considered, we may retabulate all the 100 chosen tries with the re- 
versed order of letters. Thus in Experiment 13 (p. 568) our 
original “ Direct ” tabulation would be DE BCA 

CADEB 
and our “ Reverse” tabulation, DE BCA; 

BEDAC the former yielding no 
letters right, the latter yielding one letter right. We should have, 
then, two sets of cases large enough for statistical treatment, and, 
perhaps, not seriously embarrassed by the arbitrary methods of tabu- 
lation made necessary by the indefiniteness of designation in the 
original record of the intended order. 


Tabulating the successes, we get 
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TABLE I. 





k : No. of cases (frequency) Deviations 
No. of let- 


ters right toe = 
Reverse | Probable? | Direct Reverse 











7 | <a 0 
a ee ~lf 
17 +4 
8 a 
1 0 








Thus, one letter was right in 32 “ Direct” and 37 “ Reverse” 
cases, while it could be expected by chance [3] 37 times, giving 
deviations of —5 and 0, respectively, from the probable number ; or, 
three letters were right in 7 “ Direct”, and 9 “ Reverse” cases, 
while it is to be expected by chance 8 times, giving deviations of —1 
and +1, respectively. The facts of the table are presented more 
clearly for visual inspection in Plate I. 

A glance at the “ distribution curves ” reveals two facts: First, 
the distribution curve of the “ Reverse” cases is almost identical 
with the theoretical distribution curve; Second, the distribution of 
the “ Direct ” cases deviates in two places (on variates 1 and 2) from 
the other two curves. One deviation is above and the other is 
below the theoretical curve. Are these deviations significant ? 

There are formule [4] to answer this question ; and their use is 
often more satisfactory than a comparison of averages of right cases 
for they make use of the departure from chance at every step in the 
distribution curve. Any one who uses logarithms can apply them: 


2. The nearest whole number is given here for the sake of clearness; the 


probability curve, however, is plotted from the more accurate values: 36.7, 
37.5, 16.7, 8.3, and 0.8. 


3. The probable frequency can be found without algebraic formule by 
tabulating the coincidences between any given order and each of the possible 
combinations listed by Dr. Hyslop on pp. 600-601. (Some slight corrections 
in the listed combinations should be made before checking coincidences.) 


4. Vid., C. B. Davenport: Statistical Methods, 3rd Edition, 1914, p. 24. 
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PLATE I. Distribution Curves of the “ Direct” (broken line), the “ Re- 
verse” (heavy line), and the Probable (light line) Cases. From Table I. 


At A‘ 
It > t34°°'' 246. a 


in which 8is the deviation from the number expected by chance; 
y is the number expected by chance; ¥ is the sign of summation ; 
e is the base of the Napierian logarithms (2.7183) ; the minus -sign 
of the power of e denotes that the whole quantity is to be considered 
the denominator in a fraction in which 1 is the numerator; and A 


is the number of classes in the distribution and must be odd or be 
made odd by adding 1. 


The deviations ( § ) in Table I may be squared and divided by 
the number expected by chance (y): 
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8 3 
y 
ee ee Ee 
Direct Reverse Direct Reverse 
4 .108 0. 
25 .675 0. 
16 — .940 059 
1 125 125 
0 0. 0. 


1.848 0.184 
A= v/ 1.848 / 0.184 
=1.36 0.43 
P=0.9987 0.99994 


Thus for the distribution of the “ Direct ” cases, the closeness 
of fit ( a ) is 1.36, and its probability is 0.9987 ; which means that 
in 10,000 distribution curves of this kind we could expect 9987 curves 
to deviate by chance as much as, or more than, this curve deviates 
from the probable curve. The distribution of the “ Reverse” cases 
is so remarkably close to the probability distribution that in 100,000 


distributions not more than 6 could be expected to be closer! 


Both of these distributions, then, must be regarded as unin- 
fluenced by any extra-chance causes. 


But there is another, and a simpler, method which should not be 
neglected ; it should be used as a statistical check to the method of 
comparing frequency-distributions. Five letters were used, and the 
probability of a single right guess is 1/5 (20%), which may be used 
as a basis for comparison with the proportion of letters correctly 
designated in the two sets of cases. The number of right cases we 
may get from Table I: In the “ Direct” set there were 32 cases 
when 1 letter was right (32 letters) ; 21 cases of 2 letters (42 let- 
ters) ; 7 cases of 3 letters (21 letters) ; and 1 case of 5 letters (5 
letters). The sum is 32+42+21+5=100 letters right ; similarly in 
the “ Reverse” set, the sum is 37-+32+27+5=101 letters right. 


Since there were in each set 500 letters, the proportion of right desig- 
nations was: 


“Direct” 20% 


“ Reverse ” 20.2% 
Chance 20% 
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This shows the result of the “ Direct ” cases to be exactly chance. 
Sut suppose we wish to learn how much significance the deviation 
of 0.2%, in the “ Reverse ” cases, has, and we apply a method which 
evaluates it in terms of the “ standard deviation” ( ¢) [5]: 


e= A x 8 = .018 = 1.8% 
500 


a. 
= 5 =O! 
P= .4562 


That is, the ratio of our deviation (+) to the “standard devi- 
ation” ( g ) is 0.11, which in a normal distribution has a proba- 
bility (P) [6] of .4562, and may be expected to be equaled or ex- 
ceeded, by chance in about 46% of such sets of cases as ours. It 
is not significant. [7] 

Suppose we should want to learn how large a deviation ought to 
be, in a set of 500 cases, in order to be decisive in proving an extra- 
chance cause. We can use the formula for the “limit of chance 


deviation ”’: 
L=y, Pe 
n 


in which p is the probability of single success g=.1=p, n is the num- 
ber of cases, and to satisfy a probability of 


5. Yule (An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics, p. 262) gives the 


formula, ¢ = Pq where p is the probability of a single occurrence, g is 1=?; 
n 9 


and n is the number of cases. 


6. This probability is found from a table of values of the Probability In- 
tegral supplied by encyclopedias and handbooks of statistics. Cf. Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 11th ed., Probability, p. 391; and Davenport: Op. cit., pp. 119, ff. 


7. This and the preceding statistical results may be regarded as support- 
ing the conclusion drawn by Dr. Hyslop (p. 609). 
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P=.9999778 
when absolute certainty is P=1 

Y¥=3 
Substituting, we get 













2X 2x 8 


| 
L= 3 ———--—— -==, = s 
500 076 = 7.6% 








Thus, scientific proof demands a deviation of 7.6% right cases 
above the probable per cent., in a case such as ours. But when one 
considers that this deviation could be obtained by the extra-chance 
cause operating in only 8 cases in each of the five hundreds, it seems 
small enough. 


Again, suppose, in a case such as ours, the extra-chance cause 
could be made to operate 3 times in each 100, how many experiments 
should we carry out in order to meet the requirements of scientific 
proof? From the above formula we learn that 






















_ 3? X 2pq 
a pet 


and since our limit is 3%, or .03, by substituting we get 







_18X.2x 8 
[= _ 





Our experiments, consequently, should be carried out to the ex- 
tent of 3200 individual letters, or 640 sets of five letters (640 ex- 
periments, as made by Madame Cipriani), which, although a con- 
siderable task, would be amply worth while. 

To those who wish to carry on experiments for testing telepathic 
or clairvoyant power, both in great need of statistical proof, it may 
be suggested that a simplification of method might prove advan- 
tageous, both to the efficient expression of the power and to the 
statistical treatment of the results. 


A pack of playing-cards, with the face-cards or court-cards dis- 
carded, should prove excellent material; since one can test four 
different aspects, each with its own probability, as the whole card 
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(p=.025), the color (p= .5), the number (p=.1), and the suit 
(p=.25), and all these aspects are included in each record of a guess. 
The card should always be drawn from a shuffled pack, to be guessed, 
and returned after the guess, so that the pack is constantly 40 cards 
innumber. <A convenient method of recording both the cards drawn 
and the guesses is R 4 H, for red, the four of Hearts. <A chart 
from which one can determine the limit of chance deviation for a set 
of experiments in any number from 50 to 1000, and from which one 
can determine the number of experiments to make in order to prove 
extra-chance cause, when the deviation from probability is any given 
amount, has been prepared by the writer, which he hopes will soon 
appear in a monograph, published from this place, for the use of any 
experimenters interested in this kind of work. The chart would 


save the experimenter the trouble of calculation, and yet enable him 
to be sure of his proof. 


If letters are to be guessed, it would be well to choose 10, and 
have a pack of 50 cards, each letter on 5 cards. The cards should 
be thoroughly shuffled before each guess. The experiments could 
be arranged in sets of 10, and the number of right cases in the re- 
spective sets tabulated for finding the “ distribution.” [8] 


If but 5 letters are to be used, a pack of 25 cards could be pre- 
pared, each letter appearing on five cards, and the same method 
employed, [9] considering five guesses asa set. The five guesses of 
a set could be made in a series, similarly to Madame Cipriani’s 
method, by taking in order the upper five cards at the back of the 
shuffled pack. Since it would be possible for all five cards to bear 
the same letter, the “ sensitive” would not need to avoid repetition 
of letters in guessing the set, and the automatic performance might 


thereby be relieved from a certain restraint arising from that 
requirement. 


It is to be hoped that “ sensitives”” who consider themselves in 
possession of either telepathic or clairvoyant power will codperate 


8. The probable distribution of frequency in this case is found by the 


expansion of the binomial N (q+p) 1, where N is the number of sets, p—.1, 
and q—.9. 


9. The probable distribution of frequency could be found from 
N (q+p)5=N (.8+.2)5, 
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with a reliable experimenter and by taking advantage of the sug- 
gested statistical methods produce evidence of their power that would 
be satisfactory to science. Both powers seem, by frequent report, 
to be fairly common. All that needs to be done is to bring their ex- 
pression into such forms as are here suggested, in order to prove 
them to people who are critical. No doubt the Journal would wel- 
come the results of such investigation. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN TELEPATHY OR GUESSING. 


The following is the record of a series of experiments for 
possible telepathy with playing cards sent to Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son, when he was Secretary of the American Branch of the 
Society for Psychical Research. It is a very instructive series 
for its negative outcome. In the early days of the work it was 
a more or less favorite method of experimenting for telepathy 
and the present record was a result of that interest. It is always 
supposed that experiments with cards represent a good method 
of determining whether chance coincidence or telepathy will ac- 
count for the successes. The method proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the law of chance is very clearly defined with a pack 
of cards. We assume that the law of probabilities is one chance 
out of four that we should guess the right suit and one chance 
out of thirteen that we should guess the number or character of 
the card. This would make it one chance out of fifty-two 
guesses that we should rightly guess both the suit and the char- 
acter or face of the card. Every successful guess beyond one 
chance out of fifty-two would be more than the law of chance 
requires. 

In the following experiments there were 80 guesses and out 
of this number there were only 2 successes. They were the first 
guess in series 4 and the ninth in the same series. Both suc- 
cesses occurred in the fourth series and none in any of the others. 
Sometimes the guesses had the right suit but not the right face 
and sometimes the right face but not the right suit. But this 
condition counts nothing for anything more than chance unless 
it is so frequent that the law of chance shall be transcended 
within the limits of the special conditions in which the coinci- 
dence is noted. To have any assurance we should require that 
the success be greater than one chance out of fifty-two guesses. 

Well, we have two successes out of 80 guesses which is one 
out of 40. This is more than the law of chance requires, but 
it is so little greater that we have no assurance that chance is 
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not the explanation. We must always remember that the law 
of chance is not only a more or less arbitrary, but at most only 
a negative test. It is assumed a priori and that does not pre- 
vent chance from occurring more frequently than the “law” 
supposes. 

No doubt if the successes had been 60 out of 80 guesses we 
should have the right to suspect more than chance. But we can- 
not say just at what point that law is so transcended as to ex- 
clude the possibility of its application. The mere fact that we 
have mathematically transcended the simple statement of the law 
does not assure us that chance is excluded. It merely means that 
it is not what the so-called Jaw indicates in its a priori form. But 
this a priori form is not a final standard for the case except 
within mathematical limits, and this may not hold true in reality. 
So far as we know the guess might be successful half a dozen 
times in 52 guesses and yet not exclude the possibility of chance. 
All that it does is to say that the “law” is transcended, but the 
“law” is not an expression of inevitables or necessary events, 
but only the equivalent of saying that, at least, in 52 guesses one 
success out of the 52 might occur. We do not know it will or 
must occur. ‘To make two successes significant or even more of 
them, we should have to assume that the law of chance requires 
that at least one success out of 52 must occur. But this is not 
true. It is that chance would account for at least one guess out 
of 52 and it might account for half a dozen. We have no means 
of deciding this question. ‘The fact is a man might fail to have 
a single success in 200 guesses, and he might have half a dozen 
in 52 guesses, and chance be the explanation, tho we could not 
prove it. 

There is an important point to be made regarding experiments 
with cards for telepathy that is not usually remarked in these 
days. While we know definitely the conditions for calculating 
the relation to chance in the results, the conception which is 
maintained regarding telepathy excludes the use of that calcu- 
lation. (1) You put the mind of the percipient in a state of 
expectation that the impression must fall within certain limits 
and this tends to defeat the very conditions for telepathy of 
any kind. (2) You make no allowance for the transmission of 
marginal mental states and apparent selectiveness on the part of 
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the percipient. The very conception which most psychic re- 
searchers take of that process involves the transmission of sub- 
conscious elements, but the use of cards cuts that out by excluding 
from the mind of the percipient the recognition of anything 
except impressions of the faces of cards. If the mind were 
allowed to remain in an absolutely passive condition, without 
expectation of any kind, it would be free to mention any picture 
or impression that came to it and often there might be a half hit 
which we cannot recognize in the card experiment. 

Again from the conception usually held of it, namely, that 
it is a subconscious process, failures in the card experiment might 
even be consistent with actual telepathy. Both marginal mem- 
ories of the cards and deferred perception might actually involve 
telepathic transmission of the percipient’s guess, tho it did not 
fit the agent’s thought. The card experiment is thus especially 
ill adapted to the work. The mind of the percipient should be 
left free from preconceptions of any kind and the widest field 
of guessing permitted. Drawings are a thousandfold better 
than cards and more easily exclude chance coincidence as well 
as significance of marginal ideas, which, tho possibly transmitted 
and irrelevant, are most distinctly dissociated from the central 
thought, and enable us to estimate successes with more assurance. 
With cards we merely assume a priori that the chance is one 
in fifty-two of making one success. There is no fixed stand- 
ard in the matter, and hence the successes have to be so numerous 
that, even tho they did not prove telepathy, they assuredly ex- 
clude chance. But the exclusion of chance does not prove the 
presence of telepathy. That is the important thing to keep in 
mind, at least in card experiments. We require to have successes 
which, in single incidents, are so complicated as not only to 
exclude chance, but to establish an identity between the ideas of 
the agent and percipient in so many points and characteristics 
that there can be no doubt about their positive significance. 
Drawings do this more effectively. lh any case successes will 
be rare. 

But all this is to point the lesson about such experiments. 
The present writer does not believe that experiments with playing 
cards are of any scientific use in experiments for telepathy, unless 
the successes are so numerous that we should at least be able 
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to suspect fraud. The only rational method is to select figures 
which would involve more than the limited number of fifty-two 
objects for comparison. Drawing pictures for the idea to be 
transmitted is worth millions of experiments with cards and the 
writer cannot but deplore the tendency to test the matter in any 
such way. No better illustration of the futility of it can be 
found than in the present record.—Editor. 































10 Appleton St., 
Cambridge, July 29, 1888. 
Mr. Hopcson. 
DEAR SIR: 
The undersigned have tried the experiments with playing 
cards to test thought transference, in accordance with the directions 
in your circular, with the following results: 


July 24, 1888.—8:50 P. M. 
Agent—H. A. Davis. 


Percipient—F. Green. 


Card selected. Card named. 


1 10 diamonds 8 hearts 
2 5 diamonds 7 spades 
3 3 diamonds | 4 hearts 
+ 4 hearts 5 clubs 

5 8 spades | 7 hearts 
6 6 hearts | 6 spades 
7 8 spades | 5 spades 
8 1 clubs “ 9 clubs 

9 9 hearts | 6 hearts 
10 6 diamonds | 10 spades 


In all these experiments the percipient sat two or three feet in 
front of the agent, and had no contact. The face cards were 
removed. 






July 24—9:00 P. M. 
Agent—F. Green. 
Percipient—H. A. Davis 


| 


Card selected. Card named. 
1 8 spades 5 spades 
2 1 clubs | 7 hearts 
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diamonds 
clubs 
hearts 
diamonds 
diamonds 
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4 hearts 
7 clubs 
10 diamonds 
3 spades 
5 hearts 


clubs 9 spades 
clubs 5 clubs 
hearts 1 hearts 


COBNA US Ww 
UNTO me NOOO) & 


_— 


Ten minutes’ rest. 


July 24—9:25 P. M. 
Agent—H. A. Davis. 
Percipient—F. Green. 


_ 


COMNAWUFWN 


Card selected. 
8 clubs 
6 hearts 
7 spades 


10 spades 


4 spades 
7 hearts 
9 spades 


9 diamonds 


8 clubs 


July 24—9:35 P. M. 
Agent—F. Green. 


| 
| 


Card named. 
6 hearts 
8 hearts 
5 diamonds 
6 diamonds 
{or 5 clubs 
8 clubs 
5 hearts 
9 clubs 


{ 5 spades 


{ or 5 diamonds 
4 hearts 


Percipient—H. A. Davis 


Card selected. 
hearts 
clubs 
hearts 
spades 
hearts 
spades 
clubs 
spades 
hearts 
hearts 


WN PUNE NEN 


Card named. 
2 hearts 
1 diamonds 
6 spades 
7 clubs 
8 diamonds 
9 clubs 
3 spades 
4 clubs 
7 hearts 
9 spades 
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July 25—7:45 P. M. 

Agent—F. Green. 

Percipient—H. A. Davis 
Card selected. Card named. 
diamonds | 5 spades 
spades | 1 hearts 
spades 2 spades 
diamonds 8 diamonds 
clubs | 6 clubs 
clubs 3 hearts 
diamonds | 9 spades 
spades 5 hearts 
hearts | 4 diamonds 
diamonds | 8 clubs 


WwWNNOR NFO WD 


July 25—8 P. M. 
Agent—H. A. Davis. 
Percipient—F. Green. 
Card selected. | Card named. 


3 clubs 
9 diamonds 
3 diamonds 
4 clubs 


7 spades 
7 hearts 


9 hearts 


9 clubs 


6 clubs | 10 spades 
7 spades 8 hearts 
3 hearts 6 spades 
6 hearts 5 spades 
8 diamonds 5 spades 
4 diamonds 6 hearts 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 


— 


July 25—8:15 P. M. 
Agent—F. Green. 
Percipient—H. A. Davis 
Card selected. | Card named. 
3 clubs 3 diamonds 
9 spades 8 diamonds 
2 clubs 7 spades 
clubs | 9 diamonds 
clubs 5 hearts 
diamonds 7 hearts 
spades | 8 diamonds 


mkhwhe 


— 
—=OOoOND 


clubs 10 clubs 


spades 
clubs 
spades 


3 hearts 
4 diamonds 
5 hearts 
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July 25—8:30 P. M. 
Agent—H. A. Davis. 
Percipient—F. Green. 


Card selected. | Card named. 
5 hearts 5 spades 
3 diamonds | 6 diamonds 
8 diamonds | 5 spades 
clubs | 10 hearts 
diamonds 7 hearts 
clubs | 5 spades 
spades 9 spades 
diamonds | 3 clubs 
hearts | 8 spades 
| 8 diamonds, 
Horace A. Davis, 
FREDERICK GREEN. 


CSCOMNAMNFAWNS 


—s 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH THE DORIS CASE. 
BY JAMES H. HYSLOP. 


Vv 
General Aspects and Incidents. 


After Margaret had done her work and Cagliostro had 
been detached, so to speak from the situation, it took the 
form of introducing various communicators said to have 
been at some time connected more or less with the phe- 
nomena of the girl. These various personalities reflected 
their characters in their communications, but seldom gave 
their names and so the characteristics cannot be verified. 
It is doubtful if any confirmation could have been obtained 
even if they had given their names. Frank Morse came 
nearest offering incidents with probabilities, but I was un- 
able to obtain verification. All that can be of interest is a 
summarized account of the facts with an exhibition of the 
dramatic play of personality and the consistent character of 
the plans carried out in the interest of the hypothesis of 
obsession. 

The appearance of Marie Antoinette has no apparent 
reason not indicated in the record, unless one wishes to in- 
dulge in conjecture; namely, that the design of the controls 
was to illustrate a better character from that period and per- 
haps to show that she was not the earthbound or debased 
personality as the others appear to be. But as she is not 
able to prove her identity, or does not prove it, we might rest 
satisfied with subconscious production from past reading. 
There is no way to dislodge this view, tho Mrs. Chenoweth 
knows very little about Marie Antoinette. But the incidents 
connected with her life and death have such a large historical 
interest, romantic in the extreme, that few would not know 
enough to produce as much as is attributed to her. Hence 
I cannot speak of her communication as evidential. But if 
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Mrs. Chenoweth’s reading and subliminal associations with 
the events of the time indicated in the messages did not pro- 
duce the result, it is interesting to see the manner of discuss- 
ing the subject, as the apology made for the church had 
been so vigorously attacked by Cagliostro and his associates. 
The allusion to the influence of one historical period on an- 
other is consistent with what the main controls say and is 
probably intended to suggest influences that may have ope- 
rated in the present world conflict. Indeed she refers to it 
in this way and actually defines it as a contest between rulers 
and ruled. There is no relation to the present case except 
the principle involved in the influence of the dead, individ- 
ually or collectively, on the living. This is implied in the 
whole message and may be a part of the general plan to ex- 
hibit this idea at large while occupying the attention with a 
special case. 

When Marie Antoinette ceased, the subliminal evidently 
had to resist the effort on the part of some other personality 
to usurp control. There were slight traces of Imperator in 
it and at the next sitting the subliminal began with some 
scenes of the period concerned and some personality gave a 
message by automatic writing characterizing the period of the 
French Revolution correctly enough, but without evidential 
coloring and with implications of larger influence by Cag- 
liostro in producing it than history would probably support. 
But there are no such ideas in the subliminal of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth so far as her reading goes, and the note shows that Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew nothing about him. 

Some French personality followed in the next sitting who 
was apparently an obsessing agent, but nothing evidential 
was said. Then Imperator came with the passage just 
quoted above. At the next sitting incidents of the French 
Revolution and allusions to Paris and the Seine came, but 
without evidential significance. It was explained that the 
personality was put in to express himself for a reason that 
would be explained later. 

At the next sitting there was a suggestion of Cagliostro 
trying direct control. He had been previously allowed only 
indirect control. But for some reason on this occasion his 
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attempt was abortive. It was more successful at the next 
sitting, and he engaged in a shrewd debate about ethical 
ideals with me, and was not easily vanquished. He stood up 
boldly for immorality, tho by implication. The subliminal 
indicated scene and events of that period. 


A very pertinent message followed this logical debauch 
with ethical principles. Its authorship was not indicated. 
The sudden method of closing the trance prevented the giv- 
ing of any name and later I had to protest against this pro- 
cedure. But the passage which showed the difference be- 


tween the higher and the lower type of personalities is as 
follows: 


“The first step toward God is an aspiration for something 
higher. Souls entangled in the physical network of physical desires 
cannot at once comprehend the ecstatic happiness of purer and finer 
states of existence. One glimpse of the fair fields where lilies swing 
their perfumed censors and the eye never gladly turns to the miasmic 
marshes where crawling things poison the atmosphere. To lead 
gently and reverently the soul away from the lower to a state of in- 
terest in what is best is the work of the saint and the Savior.” 


There is no defect of poetic or literary interest and style 
in this passage and it is worth noting the unconscious figure 
of the religious service in the reference to “lilies swinging 
their perfumed censors” as an indication of the life of the 
communicator, tho he has not given his name. I have seen 
no evidence of Mrs. Chenoweth’s capacities in this direction 
and she is not especially familiar with Catholic services. 

The result of this was the promise of Cagliostro to go and 
see for himself the truth of these claims and this marked the 
beginning of his separation from the group supposed to be 
giving all the trouble. 

With this achieved, Dr. Hodgson appeared at the next 
sitting and made an important explanation of the situation. 
The most important item in it was the statement about the 


difficulty of giving evidence in the work. I quote the pas- 
sage. 
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“We have had to leave so much to inference and suggestion, as 
the evidential matter is almost impossible to put through. It comes 
largely through the cross reference system. 

(Yes, I understand.) 

It might be easy to give any number of details, but it would be 
a miracle to be able to verify them, for we are dealing with spirits 


long since passed from the scenes of their operations in their earthly 
bodies.” 


Normally Mrs. Chenoweth had not the slightest knowl- 
edge of what was going on. What the subliminal may have 
inferred from the drift of things cannot be determined, and 
she knew so little about Cagliostro as not to be able to place 
him at all, tho the association of’his name with the French 
Revolution about which she had read in Carlyle might afford 
a clue to some things of a general character. But she knew 
too little about the nature of the experiment to formulate 
so intelligible a conception of the situation for evidence. It 
was quite characteristic of Dr. Hodgson to describe it as he 
did, and any intelligent person would realize the difficulty of 
verifying any personal incidents purporting to represent per- 
sonal identity. 

He was followed by Cagliostro again who indulged in his 
diatribes against religious people and things. It was a 
shrewd debate again on his part with a certain kind of re- 
markable consistency on his side. He stood up for freedom 
to such an extent that it would acquit any person for any 
conduct. But he did not see that the characterization which 
he made of Christ and Mahomet was a condemnation by 
implication, and yet his position in defence of all freedom 
whatsoever was a contradiction of his attack on hypocrites. 
Hypocrisy and lying are completely justifiable on his as- 
sumptions. 

At the next sitting the subliminal evidently got into a 
conversation with a personality, probably Cagliostro, who 
tried the game of suggestion to her and you have a practical 
illustration of what obsession is. The effort was to create 
distrust in her husband. Then came a more or less dis- 
guised personality somewhat confused about the situation, 
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not knowing clearly that he or she was communicating with 
an incarnate person. The automatic writing that followed 
gave a Masonic sign which was relevant to the personal iden- 
tity of Cagliostro, but there is no evidence that he gave it, 
tho the sequel of the sitting makes this possible. The con- 
trol became oral and there was an appeal to “ Mary, Mother 
of God”, with chant of Ora pro Nobis. The subliminal then 
said “he will come to God at last”’ and with some pictures 
of the past for a few moments, Dr. Hodgson communicated 
to say that ‘they were gaining slowly. Then came in ap- 
parent oral control the name of Joseph Balsamo, apparently 
with a vision of the “ new world” and the statement that he 
was a penitent. Mrs. Chenoweth does not know what “ Ora 
pro nobis’ means and never heard of it. 

At the next sitting the first message was a paean of triumph, 


so to speak, or perhaps a homily on the redemption of such 
souls. 


“When the eyes of the soul turn toward the light, the light re- 


veals the true condition and the real regeneration is begun. Saints 
and angels radiate light but create nothing new. The power to reveal 
is in the ratio to receive light from the Source of all Light, and re- 
ceiving shine ever as a beacon for the storm-tossed and weary lest 
perchance they turn toward the ray and are revealed to themselves 
and are so saved. 

(I understand.) 


God is the Light of the World in this sense and all men are 
created in his likeness, not specifically bodily likeness, but the like- 
ness of expression. 

(I understand. ) 


Some small part of such capacity, God-like in its sure and steady 
shining, is expressed in this effort. Storm-tossed and sin-sick, our 
effort may at least reveal to you the path which leads to Peace. To 
you we speak our knowledge of the glad hours of rest and joy, as 
the dark past recedes into oblivion, the path we may not tread for 
you, but eyes that weep and hearts that hope may bring that path to 
view and sin and pain and wrong and doubt may be by light trans- 
fused till past and present blend in strength to leave the ....” 
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The control at this point was suddenly lost and the sitting 
came to an end without finishing the sentence or the mes- 
sage. Its temper is clear and the contrast with the mental 
obliquity of the other personalities is striking and consonant 
with what the religious mind has always taught about the 
path of spiritual peace and happiness. The sentiment may 
be that in general of Mrs. Chenoweth’s subconscious, but she 
is not a member of any church and normally shows no such 
specific and verbal sympathy with the ideas here expressed, 
tho I believe her attitude of mind is well reflected in it. The 
point of importance, however, is the contrast with the reve- 
lation of debased minds. 

Immediately following this came the final confession of 
Cagliostro, as evidenced by the appearance, immediately fol- 
lowing the confession, of Minnehaha with the exclamation: 
“My God you got him. I would not use the pencil again 
till he was through. I am the happiest Indian you ever 
saw’, with further expressions of the kind. She then re- 
marked that she had been blamed “ for a heap of things his 
friends did”. 

At the next sitting began a wild clamor on the part of the 
personalities, whose head Cagliostro was, for his return. 
They were without a leader. They or one of them expressed 
himself for a time vehemently protesting against being de- 
prived of their leader, when the communication was followed 
by a message in automatic writing remarking the effect of 
segregation of criminals. ‘Then one of the obsessing agents 
was given the opportunity to express himself, evidently to 
clear his or her mind. But it did not last and a pertinent ref- 
erence to Mr. Myers was made intimating that he had had 
something to say about obsessing influences. Following this 
came an oral control of whom I asked whether Cagliostro 
had ever influenced the girl, with the reply that he had done 
so on several occasions. ‘There is no specific evidence of such 
a thing, tho it is not impossible, accepting obsession, that he 
did so. An allusion to the girl trying to poison some one 
was very pertinent in connection with Cagliostro, as he had 
the reputation of a poisoner. But there is no evidence what- 
ever that the girl ever tried such a thing or had any such 
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temptation, and the insinuation regarding it was in the form 
of an interrogation. 

At the next sitting Dr. shadaliele took the time and showed 
the effect of the long siege to eliminate Cagliostro, and dis- 
cussed the general question, but with no evidential coloring, 
except in the description of the girl’s attitude of mind and 
resistence to the influences brought to bear upon her. The 
conflict was represented as one between Catholicism and 
Protestantism and as one in which the girl had stood by the 
Protestant position, which was true and unknown to Mrs. 
Chenoweth. The contest was spoken of by him in terms 
that would imply it to have been a prominent feature of the 
case. This was not true. There was only one period in 
which any trace of Catholic sympathies occurred and they 
seem not to have been strong or especially tempting. 

One incident is important. Dr. Hodgson alluded to clair- 
audient power in the girl as new. This was true and had 
manifested itself but once apparently before she came to me 
and developed even more distinctly after the time of the first 
series of sittings. 

At the next sitting apparently a new personality was 
brought to be converted, so to speak, one that complained of 
having lost their “ King”, Cagliostro, and asserted that they 
would have the Cardinal in his stead, possibly referring to 
Cardinal Rohan. There was an interesting revelation of 
the disappointment that the communicator had evidently ex- 
perienced in arriving on the other side. The discovery that 
there was “no God or angels” but just people like them- 
selves, is an indication of what constantly occurs in this lit- 
erature and not impossibly well enough known by Mrs. 
Chenoweth to have given it the form and coloring it took. 

In the automatic writing of this sitting the important 
statement was made that Margaret was a “spirit that as- 
sumed two personalities” and that the case thus became 
“most remarkable because of its many manifestations and 
contingent influences.” It was Dr. Hodgson apparently that 
made the statement, and a little later he characterized the 
girl rightly as “ so simple minded and true ” and the “ various 
influences impinging on her consciousness ”’ so natural that it 
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was hard to distinguish what was outside influence and what 
“was the resulting memory or suggestion of a personality ”. 
She was said to have been now protected by friends in a way 
to make obsession less probable. But the point of interest 
is the statement about a dual personality in the spirit and the 
recognition that past suggestions and influences from the 
spirit, acting as an obsession, may actually become secondary 
to the subject, after the obsessing influence has ceased to act, 
a theory that I have long held as possible and never men- 
tioned to Mrs. Chenoweth, so far as I can recall, tho it is 
possible that I may have done so in a general way. But I 
never expressed’ myself in this manner. 

The next sitting began with a suspicion on the part of the 
subliminal that Imperator was a Roman Emperor, a view 
that was apparently hinted at for Rector in the work of 
Stainton Moses, which had never been seen by Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. The name “ Imperator” means Emperor, but if mes- 
sages are to be trusted through Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Chenoweth 
and Stainton Moses, he was not a Roman Emperor. Follow- 
ing this subliminal passage began a contest between an evil 
and a higher personality, the one to say and the other to 
prevent the utterance of the Lord’s Prayer. The contest was 
an exhibition of the phenomena that results in obsession 
where there is no proper guide to prevent such conflicts. 
The better personality vanquished the lower and the prayer 
was completed. 

The next sitting contains only general communications 
that show no special incident beyond the general purpose, 
except two. One is a repetition of the ideas which Christ 
represented in history for salvation and the second is the 
mention of the names of Professor James, Mr. Myers, Stain- 
ton Moses, Professor Sid'gwick, George Pellew, the real name 
of George Pelham, Madam, the chief guide of Mrs. Cheno- 
weth, Dr. Hodgson, Mr. Stead, Mrs. Annie Bright and Saint 
Augustine. With the latter came a sentence that reflects the 
conceptions of the period in which he lived; namely, the at- 
titude toward idolatry and sensuous conceptions of the di- 
vine. In the subliminal recovery a prediction came of the 
early death apparently of Francis Joseph, Emperor of Austria. 
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The allusion to a “ royal bed” and the name “ Josef” suggest 
this interpretation. I thought of Joseffy, the pianist, until I 
noticed the allusion to the “royal bed” and chamber. 
Joseffy, the pianist, died on the 25th of June, the date of the 
sitting being April 27th. 

At the next sitting Professor James communicated again 
in a passage of remarkably characteristic tone, illustrating 
his identity in a delicate point about which none knew his 
mind who were not familiar with the method by which he 
made up his convictions on this subject. He referred to the 
dramatic play of personality exhibited in all this release of 
obsessing spirits, and readers, on any theory of the facts, 
cannot escape the notice of this play, and in remarking it, 
Professor James said that he would have been impressed with 
it when living as an argument for the spiritistic hypothesis. 
This was perfectly true and represented a position which 
had as much influence on his mind as the specific incidents 
for personal identity. He here spoke of it as more remark- 
able than spirits if we attributed it to the mind of the psychic, 
a view which is extremely rational, as it comports with the 
limitations of individuality which the marvelous power of 
dramatization in one mind would not have in automatism. 
A pertinent allusion to Imperator and Phinuit closed his com- 

munication, as he was quite familiar with those personalities 
in the Piper case. 

One of the obsessing personalities followed lamenting the 
loss of Cagliostro and expressing a desire to prevent the kind 
of work we were doing to prevent obsession. He said I was 
going along all right until my father changed my views on 
this subject and referred to my father’s “ worshipping Abra- 
ham Lincoln”. This contained a true incident about my 
father, not known to Mrs. Chenoweth. The personality 
was quite profane and vindictive towards me, but was sud- 
denly removed from control. 

The next sitting was occupied by one Thibault, according 
to the record, but nothing evidential came and we can only 
surmise that he had been in some way connected with the 
girl, There is no evidence of it in her experience. The 
same personality came the next day and showed a decidedly 
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religious temperament, but apparently earthbound neverthe- 
less. He spoke of himself as being an “impersonal being ”’ 
and no longer a man, a conception which revealed his idea 
of personality by implication; namely, as that of physical 
embodiment. Interrogation brought out the fact that he 
had an “ etheric’’ organism or body which was “ full of sen- 
sation which did not pass away when death came” and he 
expressed ignorance as to how this “ sensation” came. Ap- 
parently he was obsessed with his terrestrial memories which 
had all the reality to him that deliria, hallucinations, and 
dreams have. He sought release from the bondage of these 
influences and said he had come to Imperator for this pur- 
pose. 

This personality was followed by Rector who explained 
that Thibault was one of a group of “earnest seekers after 
the light’, and remarked of him that he was not familiar 
with the “ intercourse existing everywhere between spirits ”, 
a statement that consists with the earthbound condition of 
the man. I would not infer that the personality had been in 
any way connected with the experiences of Doris, but a per- 
sonality whom it was desirable to help and convert into a 
useful servant in the work of releasing earthbound spirits. 
Rector implies as much in his message, tho a later statement 
by Imperator implies that every one brought here had had 
some contact with Doris at some time. Thibault was evi- 
dently of the Catholic persuasion and Rector indulged in 
some non-evidential statements about the cloisters and their 
function in the past. He was not altogether clear in his dis- 
cussion of them. 

Rector was followed for a few moments by some one try- 
ing to convince me that this group in which Thibault was 
were not what was claimed for them. They were said to be 
devils and Thibault was called a fool for not knowing that he 
was dead’! ‘The communicator claimed to know that much. 

At the next sitting Anselm came, the celebrated Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, author of the ontological argument for 
the existence of God, tho his designation did not come until 
a later sitting when he came again. His avowed object was 
to express his sympathy with the work of Imperator. 
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At the next sitting a personality appeared who, by im- 
plication of his own statements, was involved in the obsess- 
ing influences of Doris. He was, however, more intelligent, 
at least in his communications, than most others and showed 
some consciousness of his defeat, but he explained that Mar- 
garet was a dual personality in the spiritual world and in- 
dicated that such a thing might occur on the occasion of an 
inquiry by a fall or by disease, thus hinting, indirectly at least, 
at the cause of Doris’s trouble, not known to Mrs. Cheno- 
weth. He deprecated my appearance on the scene and for- 
bade me to make public my findings, and did not want the 
attention of the medical fraternity attracted by it. The 
man’s identity was not revealed. The passage is a remark- 
able one in many respects and its interest cannot be appre- 
ciated without reading the whole of it. 

The next day again some personality not indicated com- 
municated and further explained the dual personality of Mar- 
garet and suggested that all mediumistic types were “ split 
personalities’, the subconscious being used for communi- 
cating, a view which I have long held and which is not fa- 
miliar to Mrs. Chenoweth. ‘The discussion of the case was 
quite intelligent. 

The next sitting has no unusual interest, being devoted to 
the correction of an obsessing personality, and then the fol- 
lowing sitting to another who felt the loss of Margaret and 
Cagliostro, but was unpenitant for his or her conduct, saying: 
“T would rather be a devil than any one else”. The attitude 
is quite human for characters of the kind when cornered in 
an argument. | 

At the next sitting began communications from a person- 
ality who was said to be one of “ the camp followers ” of the 
Cagliostro group. He was said not to be able to trouble the 
girl greatly, but the object was to get him in a condition that 
would prevent his invading other persons than Doris. He 
began with damning Minnehaha and preachers. But he was 
unable to get adequate control and Dr. Hodgson explained 
that the effect of a wound when living brought agonizing 
pain to him when he attempted to control and hence that he 
did not know how to use the body of the medium. Dr. Hodg- 
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son then indicated that it had been the plan to have a few 
“wise spirits communicate” and close the work for the 
season, but that this personality was brought to give a “ little 
local color” to the California case. ‘The sequel showed that 
this obstreperous personality claimed to be from California. 

At the next sitting this personality was given a free hand 
and he ventured on a pugilistic encounter with me in the 
genuine fashion of such a fight. I bore it without flinching 
and the personality thought me a coward. He finally dis- 
covered that he was using the organism of a woman and 
swore about it, saying she was a spy. The next day it was 
explained that he was given the chance to write to teach him 
just this fact that he was using a living body. His name 
was given as Frank Morgan. Later it proved to be Morse 
instead of Morgan. He was allowed to continue control 
from day to day until he was conquered. Nothing evidential 
came or was verifiable, tho he described a place or two and 
indicated that he was from San Francisco. In his communi- 
cations by writing an allusion was made to drowning, but it 
was not explained. His control was lost and the subliminal 
recovery followed. In it it was indicated that he had tried 
to make Doris drown herself. This was his confession and 
it is true that she had once tried to drown herself, but re- 
sisted the impulse finally or was influenced not to carry it out. 

The next day after this incident Dr. Hodgson took up the 
day’s work and among various explanations of the situation 
indicated what the teaching of Imperator is in regard to such 
things. The struggle had been severe with Frank Morse to 
get him to see the right. Dr. Hodgson’s communication was 
as follows, such of it as is relevant. 


“Do you understand how hard it is to bring men to a sense of 
right without fear or love? The two elements lost by lack of strong 
affection, and the new knowledge of larger opportunity for a liberty 
in self-indulgence that is quite beyond reasoning, and if the old 
orthodoxy could see the result of its teachings, a new regime would 
be established making God of love and adoration, and calling out 
the finest and holiest expressions of the children of men. 

This is Imperator’s teaching, as you know, and the sooner it be- 
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comes universal in your life the better it will be for this life. All 
too suddenly give a man a liberty that he was supposed to be de- 
prived of by death is too much like leaving children with the liberty 
of men undeveloped. They can see nothing but their own selfish 
play. Developed they see opportunities for larger more and more 
wonderful and abundant life. 

It is not pleasant to know these things, but Truth is not a thing 
of mere pleasure. Itisa Revealer. 

(Yes, just so.) 

To know the Truth is to make men free. 

(Exactly.) 

Free from selfishness and sin and sorrow and all its incumbent 
pain, not simply free to act.” 


Frank Morse seerfis to have been followed by a woman 
who, in some way, was attached to him or apparently con- 
testing his influence. She was allowed to communicate 
and seems to have been a personality who wanted to escape 
the condition she was in. She finally gave the name of 
Sister Rosalie. No evidence of such a personality by name 
has appeared in the experiences of Doris. For a few sittings 
a contest existed between Rosalie and Frank Morse, he try- 
ing to prevent her from writing or communicating and the 
episode illustrating in the organism of Mrs. Chenoweth just 
what might occur in cases of obsession where a conflict arises 
between personalities instead of acting in harmony. No 
summary of this is possible and the reader must go to the 
detailed record to study its interesting psychological char- 
acter. As soon as their fight was over the nature of true 
mediumship was explained by contrast with this struggle 
and the fusion of influences stated to be the requisite. The 
following statement was made by some personality who did 
not succeed in giving his or her name, the control being lost 
by the interference of an evil personailty. Alluding to Frank 
and Rosalie the personality said :— 


“The two spirits striving for possession of the same vantage 
point, one for one purpose and the other for different reasons, made 
an atmosphere most sickening. 
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It is fairly simple for one spirit, whatever his status to get con- 
trol and use his power, but the difficulty is to combine for co- 
operative work or fuse two of different calibre, and in this case the 
effort was made by Frank to keep Rosalie away. Sometimes a 
mother will make desperate effort to keep away a lgw order of spirit 
attracted by earthly contact with some people or situations, and the 
same sort of conflict is present, and the one fought for becomes ill 
or the mother in her efforts makes no headway at communicating 
her desires. All is in the power of perfect fusion.” 


In other words harmony and co-operation are necessary 
to prevent obession and the harmony must be on the part of 
the better type of spirit. Immediately following the message 
just quoted the struggle between the two personalities began 
and continued for a few moments, and then the subliminal 
came on, followed by the interference probably of Imperator 
to establish peace. The sitting the next day was a short one 
and without incident. It was followed by a sitting in which 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury came again and gave 
some evidence of his identity, since Mrs. Chenoweth never 
heard of him, tho there was some apparent confusion with 
two or three other Anselms. It was on the day following 
this that Anselm made himself clear and distinct from the 
others. His message on this later occasion was in explana- 
tion of the whole process of helping lost spirits. Education 
was emphasized. He stated that Cagliostro had been taken 
under charge to stop his depredations. 

The next incident was one of extraordinary interest be- 
cause of the expressed difference of opinion with the Im- 
perator group, tho not a difference for opposition, but held 
with the disposition to concede that he was or might be 
wrong. It was by Theodore Parker. Some characteristic 
things were said by him, but as the psychic knew something 
about the man, having read his life, the message can have 
no evidential importance. ‘Theodore Parker contended that 
his criticism of the Imperator group was for their disposition 
to treat these spirits as children. But he was careful to ex- 
plain that he might be wrong and that he and his friends 
were not at variance with the Archbishop in their work. 
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The next day a dramatic incident occurred. An obsess- 
ing agent was put in to communicate and so to teach him 
that he could not do as he pleased. He was allowed to go on 
freely until he said he would not leave. In a moment a 
struggle occurred. The psychic grasped the table, the ob- 
sessing spirit evidently trying to prevent his forcible re- 
moval, but failed. 

The next day Imperator came with a message already 
quoted, explaining what the object has been all along in this 
process of exorcism. ‘The next sitting was occupied by an ob- 
sessing agent and the last one for the season with Minnehaha 
in a triumphant mood and intimating some incidents in the 
life of Doris and a promise to give me “knock down evi- 
dence’. Imperator had said in his message that every 
individual spirit that had been brought to Mrs. Chenoweth 
in connection with the case had at some time had contact 
with it. This is not verifiable, but is consistent with the 
statement made in the record that various persons had in- 
fluenced the girl who could not prove their identity. 

At this point my vacation came and the sittings were not 
resumed for more than a month, and even then I took up 
some time with sittings for strangers. As soon as I had 
these cases out of the way the Doris case was taken up with- 
out suggestion from me. The first communicator was 
Laughing Water who seemed to start out just where she had 
left off nearly three months before. What she said referred 
to some habits of Doris and were remarkably evidential. I 
have summarized them under Laughing Water’s incidents. 
Here I must confine the epitome to other communicators. 

The mother followed Laughing Water. She gave no 
specific evidences of her own identity at this time, but dis- 
coursed on the subject of her daughter’s malady in a more 
scientific manner than would be expected of her, and in my 
own opinion she was but the medium for the transmission of 
the opinions of others, when she failed to express her own. 
The remarkable thing about her message was her real ig- 
norance about the daughter’s condition. In life she had no 
equipment for understanding it and tho she evidentially re- 
ferred here to the interpretation which most people put on 
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such cases; namely, that they are afflicted with insanity, she 
could not get beyond the most general conceptions of obses- 
sion in regard to it. It was quite evidential to refer to the 
present normal condition of the girl. This has been her con- 
dition for some time. Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing about 
it, because she had never seen the girl. The use of the term 
“cat naps’ was interesting as reflecting the conception of an 
_ untrained mind in regard to such phenomena. 

Laughing Water had referred to some work of Doris 
“with her fingers and hands”, and on my inquiring of the 
mother to have this explained, she said she thought it “ re- 
ferred to some writing which has been a part of the study ”. 
She then indicated that it was designed to give her a “ better 
equipment for life”. She evidently did not have the same 
thing in mind that Laughing Water had, as later events 
showed, but she possibly referred to an incident of equal 
interest; namely, the fact that Doris had taken lessons from 
a correspondence school in regard to poultry, the culture of 
which did much to equip her for dependence on herself. 

The further remarks, tho pertinent and to the point, evi- 
dential in this respect, are not striking enough to quote them. 
Laughing Water then followed with an allusion to “ music 
keys ’ and the statement that her other work kept the girl too 
busy for this. It seems that Dr. Prince had given the girl 
some music lessons and it was true that other work inter- 
fered with lessons.on the piano. Help with the cooking was 
mentioned, a true circumstance, and then to her interest in 
some children, which was true. Laughing Water then re- 
turned to the work associated. with Doris’s “fingers and 
hands ”’, but got nothing definite. 

The next sitting does not contain anything that can be 
quoted briefly, tho it is quite full of evidential matter. It is 
as a whole that it is significant. Certain features of the 
case were explained quite intelligently. 

At the next sitting Edmund Gurney appeared. He was 
one of the founders of the Society and died in 1888. Mrs. 
Chenoweth never knew about him. On interrogating him 
as to his knowledge of the case he stated that he had studied 
it in a measure and made a very remarkable statement about 
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it. Sleeping Margaret had always claimed that she was a 
spirit, and the controls here asserted that she was not but 
that she was the spirit of the girl, half entranced and half 
awake, in other words, the subconscious of the subject. This 
illusion on her part was compared to the alleged illusion of 
certain dead people who thought they were still living in the 
body. She was supposed to be deceived about her being a 
spirit as these dead people had been about their being alive. 
This statement on the part of Gurney is not verifiable as yet, 
but it was exactly what I had worked out on the basis of the 
evidence long before it came in this message and I had never 
uttered a word of it to Mrs. Chenoweth. He further de- 
scribed the “ transfusion of personalities” which meant that 
the dead and the living were somehow mixed in the mes- 
sages obtained. This was theory, of course, and so not yet 
verifiable, tho possible. 

Doctor, one of the Imperator group, appeared at the next 
sitting and referred to general incidents in connection with 
the girl, correct and evidential as far as they went, but prob- 
ably endeavoring to establish such connections between the 
two places as would make cross reference possible. He al- 
luded to a strong and helpful spirit directing the girl, but 
gave no name. Dr. Prince could identify such a person in 
the case, but the name should have come here to make this 
identification clear. But Imperator was said through the girl 
to be in charge and this is indicated here. 

Doctor was followed by. Minnehaha who took up an un- 
completed incident and made it more specific. I asked her 
what Baby made “with her fingers and hands”’, and the 
reply was that it was something in the form of a long string 
and involved “a bit of color”, which was “ put together 
round and round”. Doris had colored the seeds of an um- 
brella tree and made necklaces with them by stringing them 
on threads. ‘This fact I knew nothing about and much less 
Mrs. Chenoweth, the events having occurred only about the 
time of their transmission here. Allusion to a lot of flowers 
about in which the girl was interested was also correct. 


Then the control said that the girl sat at a table while making 
the necklaces. This was correct. 
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The next sitting was occupied by general discussion, evi- 
dential in its way, but not with incidents that can be quoted. 
It was a general account of the method involved in the 
therapeutics of such cases. The communicator claimed to 
be one of the Imperator group, but did not get his name 
through until a later sitting. Allusion was made to Italy and 
Rome which had associations with the Imperator group 
about which Mrs. Chenoweth knew nothing. 

The next day, apparently the same personality continued 
the discussion of the case in a most pertinent manner, and 
declared the possibilities of cure by spiritual aid in terms that 
are a little less than ‘incredible. He first alluded to the 
change in complexion that had taken place with the girl in 
the process of her cure. Inquiry of Dr. Prince showed that 
this was emphatically true and neither myself nor Mrs. 
Chenoweth knew anything about the facts. The communi- 
cator went on to show how cell structure might become pos- 
sible by the contact of spirits even with idiots and then refer- 
ring to the feeble-minded said that “ Margaret B”’, referring 
to Miss Margaret Bancroft, had had glimpses of this truth 
in her work when he, the communicator, had worked with 
another light and where they had called her “ Lady Mar- 
garet”’. ‘This Miss Bancroft had conducted a school for the 
feeble-minded on the very assumptions here laid down and 
frequently consulted the Imperator group with Dr. Hodgson 
through Mrs. Piper whose work was directed by the Im- 
perator group. This group had called Miss Bancroft “ Lady 
Margaret’ through Mrs. Piper and the fact was not men- 
tioned in the Report of Professor James, which Mrs. Cheno- 
weth had seen. Miss Bancroft was mentioned there, but 
not her work. The presence of Imperator with the girl was 
repeated and the fact confirmed later by Dr. Prince. 

The next sitting Minnehaha came and after referring to 
the improved condition of Doris since she had been at the 
sittings here went on to explain why she had not written 
through the girl by saying that this was not her work there. 
She explained that her business was to prevent catalepsy in 
the case and compared it with the Chenoweth case where 
the catalepsy had been a frequent phenomenon last season. 
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It is true that Doris shows no evidence of catalepsy, a fact 
which I had to learn from California. She stated that Im- 
perator did not do all the automatic writing himself in the 
work with Doris. This is correct and the records show the 
fact. 

I then asked who it was that had given his name there and 
Minnehaha referred to Dr. Hodgson. I learned that Dr. 
Hodgson’s name did get through, but I did not know it at 
the time. I was thinking of another. Reference was made 
to Doris as taking exercize. The sitting closed with the 
medium’s coughing which Minnehaha said was caused by the 
mother of Doris who had died of pneumonia. 

At the next sitting Prudens, as later events proved it to 
be, came to answer my question more clearly than Minnehaha 
had done. But the whole sitting was taken up with indirect 
matters without getting his name or any approximation to 
it, and in fact when it came it was not the name I had in 
mind, which was that of Frank Podmore. But he gave the 
initial M and then “ Fred” with the full initials of Mr. Myers, 
and then repeated the M with the name William. At the 
next sitting Imperator explained that the two M’s referred to 
Myers and Moses, and as William was given in connection 
with the second M, I looked up Mr. Moses’ name and found 
it was William Stainton. I had never known before that 
his name was William, tho Mrs. Chenoweth may have known 
it, but had never read any of his writings. 

It was Imperator that explained the next day the con- 


fusion of the day preceding and indicated the difficulties of 
cross reference as follows. 


“One of the difficulties in bringing evidence from one light to 
another is that memories include sensations which were experienced 
at the time and place of the first communication. There is no clear 
demarcation between the actual written or spoken message and the 
state of mind attending the delivery of the message or the attendant 
circumstances, like present people in spirit or body and atmosphere 
and these frequently become interfused with the repeated message. 
If it were possible to have the same detached arrangement for the 
transmitter at each point and the less confused help from our side 
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which comes from long and constant use and association through and 
by the light, the repeated evidence would come more quickly and 
evenly. Corresponding situations as nearly as possible would help 
the reproduction, but even with the uneven situation much can be 
overcome and enough evidence produced to give more than a work- 
ing hypothesis.” 


This is certainly a remarkably interesting passage and tho 
there are some terms and phrases that, are not clear to us, 
the passage as a whole explains exactly what seems to have 
taken place the day before. While Prudens was trying to 
tell what had happened in California, I expecting that the 
name Frank Podmore would be given, allusion was made to 
Myers and Moses. The whole affair seemed to be all false 
or mere guessing. But this explanation makes it intelligible, 
tho we are unable to verify the statements. 

The communicator, however, went on to apply the idea 
to the work of the previous day and advised further experi- 
ments of the same kind. After a long explanatory state- 
ment of what my desire was in putting my question the com- 
municator explained that the two M’s referred to My ers and 
Moses and the sitting came to an end. 


The next day Prudens took up the task and succeeded in 
giving his name as the one intended before and made allusion 
to Imperator, Rector and Doctor, explaining that he himself 
was one of that group, which was correct and not known by 
Mrs. Chenoweth, as she had never read anything about the 
controls of Stainton Moses and Mrs. Piper. 


I might add, however, that some months later this very 
view of the liabilities in cross reference was fulfilled in the 
occurrence of one in which the ringing of a door bell, which 
fiad occurred at one psychic was reported by the same com- 
municator through Mrs. Chenoweth the next day and re- 
ferred correctly to the day previous. It was irrelevant other- 
wise to the cross reference. 


Minnehaha occupied the time at the next sitting and then 
on the day after that an earthbound spirit who was said to 
have committed suicide was put in to communicate for the 
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purpose of clearing up his mind. Nothing could be proved 
of his identity and the matter has to be treated as having only 
a psychological interest. 

Minnehaha then occupied the time for several sittings and 
then a diversion occurred in the form of a communication 
from Mr. Leland Stanford who had founded Leland Stan- 
ford University. The spring previous his name was men- 
tioned and perhaps a few messages came from him person- 
ally, tho not evidential and I was requested to let him have a 
later opportunity. I had intended to call for him after I had 
finished this case, but he came spontaneously and his com- 
ing and message happened to coincide with a conversation 
I had with a man the night before about the very subject 
of this communication by Mr. Stanford. He first gave his 
name and then said that, if he were to do his work over 
again, he would endow psychic research separately from the 
university and explained why his university had not done 
what he wished it to do; namely, that it was jealous of its 
rank and wished to be conservative. He then mentioned 
the name Charles and a little later indicated that he was try- 
ing to speak of his brother. But this brother’s name was 
Henry, not Charles, at least the one referred to. I know of 
no other. I took the occasion to ask him if he knew about 
his brother, with the design to bring out something about 
his brother’s experiments, tho I did not think, when I asked 
my question, that anything evidential could come of it. He 
at once referred to his brother’s “ researches and adventures”, 
and when I pressed for their specific character replied “ ap- 
ports’, which was exactly correct. Asked if they were 
genuine he made the reply, which was substantially the same 
that Mrs. Anne Bright had made through Mrs. Chenoweth 
a year or two prior to this time on the same subject; namely, 
that some of them at least were not genuine. Mrs. Bright 
had witnessed experiments with Baily and had published the 
results in her paper. 

I assumed that Mrs. Chenoweth knew all the facts, but in- 
quiry showed that she had never heard of either Stanford and 
had never heard of Henry Stanford’s experiments, tho she 
had seen one or two copies of the Harbinger of Light, the 
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paper edited by Mrs. Bright. Evidently none of Mr. Stan- 
ford’s accounts were published in what she saw. 

Mr. Stanford closed his message by referring to the pres- 
ent case and the method of treating such cases and men- 
tioned his brother's further effort to make a “ foundation 
for such research”, a fact which Mrs. Chenoweth did not 
know. His control then ceased. 

At the next sitting Minnehaha first alluded to “ Prof. 
David”, whom I recognized at once as David Swing, men- 
tioned some years ago in connection with another sitter, and 
he was said to live in “ Cargo”, which I recognized as Chicago 
and it was then spelled “ Shecaugo ” by the little Indian, tho 
Mrs. Chenoweth knew well enough how to spell it. I was 
told that he knew Harper, referring to President Harper of 
Chicago University and’ said that he, David Swing, had been 
in California. No indication was made of the reason for the 
appearance of this David Swing and allusion to President 
Harper, and I have to conjecture that it was possibly as helper 
in the effort to get the real name of Doris which followed. 

There were no further efforts to communicate in these 
experiments by any one except Minnehaha and the record 
closed with some indications of the difference between herself 
and Imperator with a disposition on the part of Minnehaha 
to yield to his ideas. 
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INCIDENTS. 


The Society assumes no responsibility for anything published under 
this head and no endorsement is implied, except that it has been furnished 
by an apparently trustworthy contributor, whose name is given unless 
withheld by his own request. 


DEATH COINCIDENCE AND OTHER EXPERIENCES. 


I was informed of the following facts at the time of their oc- 
currences by the gentleman whose wife and son died by suffocation 
from gas. He promised to give me the records of the facts, but 
never did so. He has since died himself. But the other parties 
to the events obtained the records at his death and prepared the 
account of them. They are eminently intelligent people, the wife 
being a psychic and the husband not showing any traces of psychic 


tendency, except this vision, till some time later. 

The events which carry special significance are the death of the 
mother and child and the coincidental experiences of the other two 
parties at a distance. The wife and husband were awakened from 
sleep at the same time that the death occurred in New York, they 
being in Montana. The wife recognized the light as that of her 
mother, deceased. The next day a telegram came telling of the 
tragedy and the husband withheld it from his wife until night be- 
fore telling her. She soon showed a desire to do some automatic 
writing, to which she was accustomed. Immediately she seemed 
to be in communication with the dead sister-in-law. The husband 
had a vision of the man after learning of his death. The rest of 
the story tells itself. Besides these events, I include some parts of 
the automatic writing because they contain matter which coincides 
with communications from other sources and so seem to corroborate 
what cannot be directly verified. 

The statements that create interest in the communications of 
the non-evidential type relate to the condition of the communicator. 
The first of these statements implies that the concentration of the 
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mind of the past—that is, dwelling on the memories of the earthly 
life—prevents the perception of the spiritual world, a fact which is 
very apparent in the treatment of obsessing agencies. ‘There was 
also confession of some confusion at first in that life, an idea not 
familiar to the automatic writing of Mrs. Wilson. 

As in all cases of automatic writing the influence of the auto- 
matist’s mind upon the contents of the writing must be assumed. 
The religious tone of Mrs. Wilson’s consciousness colors the results, 
but I do not think that it determines the initiative in the message. 
Of course, we cannot deny the possibility that her subconsciousness 
fabricates or originates the whole result, specially since she wrote 
nothing until after she heard of the death of her sister-in-law. 
jut my knowledge of psychics generally leads me to believe that 
fabrication of messages does not take place spontaneously. They 
must have a stimulus and that stimulus in many, if not all, cases, 
is foreign. But the allusions in the messages to mental confusion 
and to the influence of past memories on the perceptions of the 
spiritual life are not mere fabrications, as they repeat what is 
common matter in work of this kind, often more fully expressed 
than here, and represents ideas not in the normal experience of 
the automatist. But we have no means of separating the sub- 
liminal from the transcendental contents of the communications. 
It will probably be a long time before we shall have any criterion 
for determining this. In the meantime the admission of subliminal 
influence guards the reader against wrong impressions, and we shall 
be justified in the printing of material which is not evidence of 
communication, tho it accompanies it. 

The dramatic change of communicators has its weight in con- 
sidering these messages, even tho we regard the subconscious as 
capable of it. Secondary personality usually does not adapt itself 
so accurately to the realities of the case. All is natural here on 
the spiritistic theory, tho we are not at all sure that the material 
is all from that source, or even any of it. But leaving that ques- 
tion open until we have means of deciding how much the sub- 
conscious influences such results, we may well note the material as 
a whole for its verisimilitude to reality and let the future determine 
for us how much of it is what it seems to be. We should have to 
know more about the automatist’s knowledge and mental habits to 
assure Ourselves on either side of the issue. In any case, we do 
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not have any dishonesty to reckon with, and just in proportion as 
the subconscious is of the same character it may be trusted not to 
color the facts with any bad purpose. 

The following explanation of names, relationships and the status 
of the persons indicated will help to make the record clear. 

Henry and Anna Wilson (pseudonym) are the husband and 
wife who had the experiences. Ina and Stuart, wife and son of 
George Wilson, were the victims of the accident. “ Mother” is 
the deceased mother of Anna Wilson and John is a deceased nephew 
frequently purporting to communicate through his aunt, Anna 
Wilson. 

Anna is the name of Mrs. Wilson, who is the psychic in the case, 
and who has also reported the case to me. She is a private person 
and has never done any of this work for any public purpose. Dr. 
Hodgson and Professor James knew her and her work which was 
done in leisure hours between business and domestic duties. 

The accident occurred on the date of December 12th, 1909, and 
a telegram was sent on that date to Mr. Henry Wilson informing 
him of it. I have seen the original telegram. It seems that his 
vision at the station occurred after he had learned of the accident 
and death. 

Richard is the name of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson’s son. Howard is 
the name of the older son of George Wilson, who was the husband 
of Ina and father of Stuart. John Wilson is the name of George 
Wilson’s brother and is living. Fred Putnam is the name of Mrs. 
Wilson’s (Anna’s) brother. He was living at the time of this ex- 
perience, but very ill. Alice is the name of Mrs. Wilson’s deceased 
daughter.—J. H. H. 


Ina and Stuart died in New York State from the effects of 
gas poisoning on Sunday morning at about four o’clock (N. Y. 
time). At about two o’clock in the morning (Montana time) 
Henry and Anna (husband and wife) were awakened in Montana 
by a beautiful light appearing to them for some time. It was like 
the milky way as it appears in the heavens. 

Anna informed Henry it was the light of her mother who had 
been dead for several years, and the light had formerly appeared 
to her. Anna is a psychic and a writing medium. Sunday fore- 
noon Henry received a telegram from George informing him of 
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the death of Ina and Stuart. Henry and Anna were just taking 
the train and he did not inform her of the contents of the telegram 
(for fear it would unnerve and make her ill) until they reached 
the end of their journey in the evening. When about to retire 
Henry told Anna the contents of the telegram. She burst out cry- 
ing and threw herself on the bed. After lying there for a short 
time she spoke and said, “ I must write, give me pencil and paper.” 
This Henry got for her. She was then entranced and perfectly 
rigid. Henry forced the pencil into her hand and she wrote: 


Oh Anna I am so surprised. I had to come to you now for 
you understand. Your mother has come to us. Tell George it 
is strange. Howard and George cannot know we are with them. 
I cannot realize. So glad we came together. My Dear I can see 
your light and understand better and Henry is a great surprise. 
I am going to understand better here. Love to George and Howard 
and all. 


INA. 


Some days thereafter Ina again communicated through Anna 
as follows: 


Anna Dear first forgive me of all my past misjudgments. | 
see now why we are taught to “ Judge Not.” We have no right 
to judge because on or in earth life we cannot know both sides or 
the many-sided influences that act and react on a sensitive nature. 

I wish I could explain, dear, but now I must ask you to write to 
George and Howard for me. You will let me write some time, 
won’t you please.” George will understand better if I do. 

(Yes dear. I will try). 

Thank you. 

INA. 
George Dear :— 

I was so glad you responded to our wishes and went to see Mr. 
Hyslop. We made so many mistakes in our blindness. It takes 
courage and means suffering and sacrifice to those who give up to 
this work but there is so much to understand. Everyone would live 
so differently if they did know. You and Howard are doing so 
well and trying so hard to be brave. I don’t know how it happened. 
I felt suffocated and not able to move, then I saw Mrs. Putnam like 
an angel of light. She smiled so sweetly and took me as a little 
child. Oh, so lovingly and tenderly. John and Alice were near 
and they tell me they helped Stuart till we understood the change 
had been passed. It is hard even now to realize that and I get 
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confused and surprised at times trying to realize it. Then again 
when my thoughts are not too centered on the past life we are 
bewildered with the beauties of this life. Anna never can write 
an adequate description for no one can make comparison with 
anything wonderful enough in ‘the world. Fred Putnam is almost 
ready for the change and John (Wilson) is not at all well. 
INA. 

Anna Dear: 


Ina had to rest now. God bless you dear and keep a brave 
loyal heart dear, for we are ever eager to help you. My love to 
Henry and all. I must go to Fred now. 

Your loving Mother. 


On Oct. 5th, Ina writes: 


Anna I don’t know how it happened, I just know we are here. 
Perhaps I may know soon but it helps me to come to you for you 
see our “ Lights” and John, Alice, your mother and your beautiful 
friends here can help me to understand better. Mrs. G. has tried 
to write for me but she is not calm and has not studied in the way 
you have and I| hear much better through you. 


INA. 


On October 28th, Anna and Ina communicated as follows: 


(Ina dear a happy birthday anniversary in your new life. Let 
me write for you what you wish today and Ina dear I serve. In 
His Name and with loving service. Your sister, Anna.). 

I wish you could see me Anna. They tell me I am looking 
happy and that is always the most necessary thing at first. Your 
dear dear mother and John will not let me be unhappy because that 
retards progress and they are so eager to have me go on to greater 
_ things. John said he had such a siege of despair, he does not want 
anyone whom he can help to have such an experience. Of course 
John and your mother are here now helping me to use your men- 
tality. I have been thinking and thinking of what I would have 
you write when I could come again and now I can’t seem to re- 
member. (It is five minutes of eight o’clock, consider the time yours 
until eleven and rest or wait until later dear if you wish.) You 
see I do not see you as I used to Anna and I have to learn to do 
all this by vibration. I knew in some way that this was to be a 
busy day for you and I did not feel that I could be sure of time 
enough to think just what it was best to say and I know your mother 
and John long to write. Perhaps if I let them write first I can be 
able to do better. ‘ 

(Whatever you wish dear, Anna.) 
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Anna darling perhaps Ina better rest a little. She is doing so 
well in all these new things to her. Darling little Stuart is with the 
children, happy in the flowers and beauties of this life. Of such 
is the kingdom you know. Ina feels that he is happier here than 
he ever could have been on earth even with all the love and devotion 
he had there. She sees how our Alice has grown into such a dazzle 
of love light. It has comforted her. Of course as we all have felt 
and do feel, Ina longs to tell those she loves, who still are in the body, 
how beautiful it is and yet how different from anything possible to 
describe the thoughts of peace, are such a revelation to her. How 
many, many weary sorrowing earth children would live anew could 
they only understand the true thoughts above, beyond, within all life. 

Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth means only this. When 
we are ready for a new revelation, a new step in the growth of the 
same it may of necessity have to come in the guise of sorrow but 
dear child, ‘all things work together for good and those who love 
the Lord’. ‘He knoweth our needs. He remembereth that we 
are dust’. That we are blinded for our soul life until we evolve 
through our mastery of our sin and pain to a perception of the 
inner meaning, the truth pulsating through all life. 

Lovingly, 
MorHeERr. 


Now Anna dear may I write to George? He wants to under- 
stand some things that I think I may be able to explain. Thank you 
dear I can’t tell you what a help this is. 

Your loving sister, 
INA. 


Dear George: 


If you can study what is called vibration you will find an answer 
to so many of your questions; for instance I know your thoughts 
so often when you least expect I am vibrating with you. It is so 
new to me to live this way but I am having the best of help and 
learning is a delight. I do not hear your voice as I used to hear it 
nor see you as I used to see you but by this law of vibration as it 
seems to be called. 

Sometimes when your doubts clear I see your light plainer and 
I know you will get more comfort in realizing how to clear away the 
doubts than in any other way. You will understand and help 
Howard. Poor boy he is so brave. Tell him we must all try to be 
happy in learning the Right for that clears our Light and we see 
better things. Tell him Stuart has many beautiful playmates. 
Little children are loved so wonderfully here and are so happy and 
taught so beautifully. Mrs. Putnam and John were advanced 
loving teachers on earth and have advanced accordingly here so with 
them everything is clearer. Kate has been helped by them, and 
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Alice, but teachers of these truths seem to be living a different life 
full of progression that are along different ways. All are happier 
as they are willing to understand and progress. 

Don’t worry about these things George, everyone learns by mis- 
takes and sorrows and regrets on earth. It seems hard but it 
seems to be this way. If the regrets and sorrows turn us into 
higher paths we can rise above the tangles. I am not a teacher or 
a preacher you know, so I wont say any more about it. Give 
Howard my love; if he will believe I can send it in this way, and you 
will know I can if you study longer and live in the mood to get 
the vibrations once in a while. 


With much love, Ina. 
The following letters by several surviving relatives explain 
themselves. 


Vandalia, Mont., Oct. 1, 1909. 
Dear Brother: 

I am here at Vandalia getting things shaped up for winter,— 
Anna being in Great Falls, Richard being in school there. These 
seem strange things. I was waiting for the eleven thirty train last 
evening at a little station and as I sat alone I saw in a street in a city 
a light colored hearse pass and in it a mother and child. I saw them 
plainly and the outline is most vivid now and I saw you sitting very 
upright and rigid in a carriage immediately following. I could 
see no one with you but I knew the ones going to their last earthly 
place of rest were Ina and Stuart. They seemed so at peace— 
nothing seemed wrong with them. You seemed miserable. You 
see I write this just because I must. I could see more carriages but 
dimly. They seemed turning into this street from another but there 
were not a few. It seemed you were alone. Were you? “ Peace” 
seemed the atmosphere of those who were going before. It seemed 
all as it should be but you, you were so rigid and your hands were 
upon your knees. It seemed most natural they should go in the 
wagon as they did,—they seemed so peaceful. I do not know why 
I write this so often but no doubt because it impressed me so 
vividly. It was only a little moment I know, but I have it in my 
mind so clearly that I must tell you. And George, Stuart’s little 
form was on the right and his mother on the left. I did not see 
their faces but knew, oh so unerringly, before I saw you, but I am 
a little puzzled as to this. Tell me, will you George? 

Anna wrote you about what we saw at about two in the 
morning of that fatal night and I must tell you a little more. They 
‘phoned me your message from Hinsdale and we were just taking 
the train for Great Falls. Anna was not a bit well and so I dared 
not tell her then—just train time, but we had to remain over there 
all night and then I told her. Just before retiring she was wholly 
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unnerved and shattered but after a half-hour or more she said 
“ Henry I feel I must write. I must. Can you get me some paper 
and a pencil”? I got sis a blank book of accounts quickly and 
placed a pencil in her hand. She seemed rigid all but the fingers of 
her right hand. There was no light for it was all done so quickly 
and she seemed so tense,—I could not wait. She was lying on her 
face on the pillow and it seemed for a long time impossible for her 
to move her hand but after a time she managed it and wrote and 
this is how it appears on the page. I would send on the book; as 
it is one I can’t spare, will write as nearly as she did, as I can. The 
following is what she wrote: 

“Oh, Anna. Iam so surprised I had to come to you now 
for you understand, your mother has come to us. Tell George 
it is strange. Howard and George cannot know we are with 
them. I cannot realize. So glad we came together. My Dear, 
I can see your light and understand better. Henry is a great 
surprise. I am going to understand better here. Love to 
George, Howard and all. 


Ina.” 


It took a long time to write the first line, then she became better 
able but the last words were so slow, though she seemed to want 
to write more. The hand became nerveless and the pencil fell on 


the floor. 


She became conscious after a bit but knew nothing of what she 
had written. Her letters show better than mine that she intended 
to sign the name Ina at the last. 

I have wanted to write you but could not well, but last night’s 
occurrence made me feel I must. 

They are at peace, George. Don’t worry over them. I did not 
see Howard with you but I could only just see you, you know. Was 
Howard with you? I do not seem to have noticed but you and 
your sorrow. 

Good bye, my dear brother. Write us, if you can. Our love 
and sympathy for you and poor Howard. 

Your brother, 
HENRY. 


Vandalia, Mont., Oct. 21, 1909. 
Dear George: 

Henry came home yesterday afternoon, and leaves this noon 
again. There is so much for him to do while here, he feared he 
might not get time to answer your letter today, and asked me to 
mail you the leaves from his account book, and explain a few things 
in regard to what he saw that night in the station at Dodson. 

He said the two forms he saw were lying side by side in a 
wagon (not a hearse) and were covered with some light colored 
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material that outlined their forms to him, but the faces were cov- 
ered. He said Stuart’s form was not as a baby. Also that the 
“wagon ” seemed to be passing along a street where other vehicles 
passed and it seemed to have more of a business than of a funeral 
procession appearance. 

I have wondered ‘if the bodies were prepared for burial at the 
house, or if this might refer.to some change of place from the 
house to the undertaker’s. 

One day, soon after your telegram came, I sat thinking alone 
and hoping the services were the cremation services. Suddenly I 
knew they were and | feel happier, but not until the Larchmont 
paper came a week later, did I have any material proof that my 
intimations were right. The special feeling impressed strongly upon 
Henry, by that “ vision ” was of the Peace and Rest, the Atmosphere 
of freedom from weight or care or pain surrounding the forms. 
He said they seemed to be light, to have no weight and to be at peace. 

Your loving sister, 
ANNA. 


Vandalia, Mont., Nov. 19, 1909. 
About 11:30 this evening I was awakened by a most violent 
and convulsive movement on the part of my wife Anna A. Wilson 
and upon lighting a lamp I found her to be absolutely rigid and 


in a trance-like state that made it impossible for me even to bend 
her finger without doing violence to it, and by only the utmost at- 
tention and care could I detect that she breathed. After a time the 
fingers of her right hand moved a little and I got a pencil and 
tablet and placed the pencil between her fingers and she wrote— 
most uncertain at first but after a little more fluently. Attached is 
what she wrote. Being somewhat uncertain of things in my trep- 
idation I attempted to place the pencil in the left hand but the 
fingers remained absolutely unresponsive and rigid ; not so the fingers 
of the right hand. 

The pains of which my wife speaks in this connection seemed to 
me such pains as my mother suffered and died with being caused 
by “hernia” and the peculiar feelings my wife described of being 
large and having heavy hair and having full lips disappeared ap- 
parently as soon as my sister’s name was mentioned, she having 
those peculiarities. 

Sear ye one another’s burdens and so fulfil the law of Christ. 

[Scrawl]. I am with you always—Fulfil the law of Christ. 

edce edce NY _ [scrawl]. 

My little brother we are here we all know these laws of Christ 
are the only way We pray ever tha you may all learn of Him 

Henric Hans God Bless You 

An Narie 
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Vandalia, Mont., Nov. 20, 1909. 

This morning at about 10:30 my wife Anna A. Wilson went 
into a trance similar to the one of last night and wrote the attached, 
and after writing it partially regained her consciousness and de- 
scribed to me the following people whom she had never seen and 
who had died previous to the time I had met my wife. She de- 
scribed them even to the minutest detail. First Asa B. Hutchinson 
of Hutchinson, Minn. She spoke of his classic face, his long hair 
patriarchal in its appearance, and of Abbie Hutchinson describing 
her exactly though she had died many years before Mrs. Wilson 
(my mother). Abbie Hutchinson had been my Sunday School 
teacher. 

She then described Lewis Harrington, of Hutchinson, Minn., who 
had been most kind to me when a boy. 


[Written Dec. 20th, 1909, when I could not find the former 
writings of this.] 


On Nov. 20 Anna went into a trance and wrote a number of 
messages from her mother and father and Ina and John and also 
related to me things of which she could not possibly have had any 
knowledge in any other way than psychically as they were messages 
from and a minutely accurate description of people whom I had 
known in my boyhood and whom she had never seen or whose very 
names she could not even have known. She described Asa Hutchin- 
son exactly, his quaint dress and manner, told exactly about his 
features and long wavy hair to his shoulders as no one could unless 
they actually saw the man at the moment, either materially or spirit- 
ually. She also said that Abbie Hutchinson stood looking at me 
and described her most accurately. She had been my Sunday 
School teacher and had died long before I knew Anna. It is simply 
marvelous and cannot be explained by any rule of material reason- 
ing. She then said: “There is a man looking at you and his name is 
Harrington. Lewis I think is his first name, yes Lewis Harrington 
he is rather tall and thin no not thin but slender his hair is gray 
at the temples and somewhat curly and he has a quiet twinkle in 
his eye and he says “Tell Henry never to look back when he goes 
up the steps he will know what I mean’ ” and I knew at once that he 
referred to an incident of about 35 years since when I carried an 
armful of ‘stove-wood’ up the steps into the kitchen at his home 
where as a boy of about fifteen I was living and attending the 
village school. Mr. Harrington was passing at the time and I 
looked around at him and, missing my footing, fell wood and all. 
I was not hurt and got up laughing. It also caused him—although 
a staid man—much amusement and upon several occasions there- 
after, when boy-like I failed to pay close attention to what I was 
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engaged in, he used to remind me of the tumble down the steps. 
I do not think anyone besides Mr. Harrington and I knew of this. 
Anna could have known nothing of it. She never saw Mr. Har- 
rington nor did I know her until ten years after his death. 

Just at this time I said, ““Yes he wrote me to meet him in Helena, 
Mont., when he returned from Washington state where he was en- 
gaged in some government survey and in the letter he suggested 
that if I was going to remain in Montana he might help me along 
somehow” and the words came to Anna quickly “And does the poor 
boy not know I have been helping him all these years with his en- 
gineering and R. R. work”? I have thought it strange that I 
should be so well posted on construction work as I have until just 
lately not worked at it and I verily believe I have had some help 
of that kind. 

When Anna had described all those people on Nov. 20 I said— 
“Tt seems then that all the things I have done and the work accom- 
plished have been as nothing that what I though was of absolute 
need to do could have been let alone. That the important thing 
of all was what I have not even ‘known the alphabet of; that what 
I have done is as nothing compared to this. Then Anna said, “John 
says write that down Uncle Henry.” I wrote it a little later but 
the paper seems to have been lost and so I now attempt to re- 
produce it on Dec. 20 a month later. I may not have it verbatim 
but the sentiment has been expressed. 

W. A. Humphrey was here at the time and it was almost 
marvelous. 

The names of the people Anna did not know were supplied by 
Ina afid John Clark one or the other had known them all. 

Slowly but surely I am being convinced that the spirits of those 
who have known and loved us in life are all about us. I can’t ex- 
plain how but I can’t question it. I am convinced absolutely and 
unchangeably convinced. 


H. H. WItson. 
Vandalia Dec. 20, 1909. 


[1909. ] 


Dec. 20 at about 6:40 in the evening I sat at my desk. Anna 
said she saw Charley Webster and he rested one hand on my 
shoulder and pointed to the desk I sat by. He said, “Harry I am 
glad to see you this desk looks so familiar the office didn’t seem the 
same when you had left it. I guess we all leave our personality in 
the places where we have worked and thought I was expecting to 
come here at any time but that did not prevent its being a surprise 
its a pretty good old world we lived in after all, How did you come 
to be so posted on things here. Your light would indicate that you 
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were. Give my kindest regards to any enquiring friend. Mrs. Ford 
joins with me in best wishes to you and yours at this Xmas season. 
It is good to know that you do not forget us. 


CuHas. WEBSTER.” 


NOTE. The strange thing about this is that this very desk was 
the one I bought from Mr. A. P. Curtin’s store in Gt. Falls and had 
while I was in Mr. Webster’s office where I had desk-room for 
several years and no doubt the communication was most genuine 
for he recognized the desk and pointed to it and said it looked 
natural. I do not think Anna knew this desk had been in Mr. 
Webster’s office. 


H. H. Witson. 


Appeared to Anna at 6:45 on Monday evening, Dec. 22, 1909, 
the following people quickly and she described them to me: 
Nickolia Jergensen— 
Ann his wife— 
Col. Saunders and I think Col. Botkin and also Mrs. Saunders 
Mrs. Hauks—Harry Williams—Ray Welton—holding a watch in 
his hand—John Shepherd and Chas. M. Webster also Mrs. Asa B. 
Hutchinson, also a Cooper in the town of Hutchinson. 
Some of these people she had never seen but she described them so 
I recognized them. 

It is all most marvelous. 


H. H. WIitson. 


“A NUT FOR PSYCHICAL RESEARCHERS.* ” 


A mother writes this strange account of a strange utterance of 
her six year old boy. 

He modeled a remarkable ship under full sail a few days ago. 
About an hour after he had shown it to me I asked him to keep 
it to show to his father. Unfortunately the boy had broken it up, 
so I asked him if he would try to make another. Hedid. It wasn’t 
at all good, and I told him so. He made still another still more 
clumsy, so I let the matter drop. The next day he said to me: 
“You know some one else’s mind made that first boat, and my 
fingers.” I said: “Why you were alone in your study, weren’t 
you?” I knew that he had been. He replied: “ Oh, yes, but it 
wasn’t my mind, just my fingers. 


* The following incident is published in “The Unpopular Review” for 
April-June, 1917. 
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That this little boy may have some superusual psychic endow- 
ment is suggested by the circumstances that his father, and his 
aunt and grandfather on the other side are in Who’s Who, and 
his great great grandparents were the grandparents of Whistler. 

The curious thing about this statement on the part of the Editor 
of “The Unpopular Review” is that he should regard it as “a 
nut for psychical researchers.” It is nothing of the kind. It is 
a “nut” for the anti-psychical researchers. The expression in- 
dicates that it is a puzzling phenomenon, and it certainly is for the 
orthodox psychologist, if you attach any value to it at all as an 
unusual phenomenon. But it is no “nut” or puzzle whatever for 
a psychic researcher. The slightest familiarity with psychic phe- 
nomena would enable any intelligent person to classify and explain 
it. He might not be able to prove his explanation, as there seems 
to have been no attempt to investigate the case or to find evidence 
for what was actually going on. The incident by itself would 
have no interest whatever. It is our knowledge of much better 
cases that offers the clue to understanding this one. The phe- 
nomenon is probably the same as in the Thompson-Gifford case, to 
which Vol. III of our Proceedings was devoted, and also the De 
Camp-Stockton case which was discussed in the Journal. In those 
cases the phenomena were not only complex enough to show what 
was happening, but were carefully investigated and recorded. Any 
psychic researcher who knew anything whatever about the subject 
would recognize the type in this instance and would have no per- 


plexity whatever. It is the Philistine to whom it must appear as a 
——— 


That the Editor of “ The Unpopular Review” missed the point 
is well indicated in the remark about the boy’s “superusual psychic 
endowment.” Now the boy had no more, in fact not as much, 
“psychic endowment” as other people who are psychic. He was 
in fact very undeveloped in what is perfectly well understood, so 
far as anything psychic is understood at all, by all who have any 
acquaintance with the phenomena. It is a perfectly usual psychic 
gift and nothing superusual about it. 


Why does the Editor mention the boy’s ancestry? What has 
that to do with the case? Does the fact get its value because the 
boy’s ancestry is mentioned in Who’s Who? Is it aristocracy and 
snobbery that gives facts their value? It is precisely this spirit 
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which has prevented any progress in psychic research. There is 
nothing scientific in that way of looking at and estimating the facts. 
But if it will favorably impress our intellectual aristocrats and 
respectables, we may not need to quarrel with it. Anything that 
will awaken that indolent class is welcome. 

Of course, if the Editor is hinting at the possibility that the 
boy’s dead ancestors may have impressed him, d@ Ja motor auto- 
matism, to model the boat we have a perfectly intelligible expla- 
nation. But if that is his intention, why did he not make the matter 
clear and eliminate the suspicion of snobbery that might attach to 
his treatment of the incident? A little investigation of the scien- 
tific kind would resolve the incident very easily. 





Correspondence. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MRS. HENRY SIDGWICK ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
THE PIPER TRANCE.* 


As far as I can gather, it is a practically unanimous conviction 
among investigators in psychic research, that there is sufficient 
evidence to establish “ survival”, which in any other line of study 
would be deemed conclusive. Like most of the others, Mrs. 
Sidgwick believes in spirit identity. Dr. Hodgson was convinced 
of it. The main logical edifice appears to have been reared. It 
only remains that it be completed and consolidated.. Naturally the 
building is to be examined for faults and flaws in construction. 
This is minor work, but none the less important ; and one outcome 
of this line of inspection is furnished by Mrs. Henry Sidgwick in 
“A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of Mrs. Piper’s 
Trance Phenomena.” [Proceedings, S. P. R., December, 1915. 
London. } 

The chief material for the edifice of Psychical Research is the 
careful, accurate, detailed, scientific records of cases, to be used 
as material for classification, comparison and interpretation. The 
importance of placing this raw material on available record as com- 
pletely as circumstances will permit is basic and fundamental. No 
one, however qualified, should have the exclusive and empirical privi- 
lege of “ editing ” the material for the instruction of all of the others. 
Let everyone have the records in so far as they can be published ; 
after which, a critical study such as Mrs. Sidgwick has under- 
taken, is strictly in order; for then and only then is the original 
material available to all who may desire to study it and, in doing 


*The present letter was written independently and before the Editor’s 
paper on Mrs. Sidgwick’s Report on the Trance of Mrs. Piper and came 
to his attention after his own was published. He asked the author to let 
him publish it because it independently emphasized the same point as his 
own paper; namely, the importance of giving readers the detailed records 
for their own thinking. Besides there are other points which deserve 
record and recognition.—Editor. 

















Fait 
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so, they might come to conclusions at variance with those of Mrs. 
Sidgwick. Hodgson, who knew more about the Piper records than 
any one else, held quite different views, and it is possible that other 
interpretations of puzzling difficulties might present themselves to 
other minds. It must be remembered that granting survival of the 
individual, if there were not difficulties of a most serious and com- 
plex kind, free “ spirit’? communication would have been an es- 
tablished fact long since, in spite of theological imbecility. 


In friendly criticism, the writer suggests that it has been a 
serious mistake on the part of the London Society not to have 
published more original records in full; even at the risk of con- 
densing the sometimes lengthy and verbose individual discourses 
thereon. Material is needed more than opinion; let the people at 
large have the material and they will form their own opinion. Not 
only should we have all of the available records of the Piper case 
in print, but an earnest effort should be made to secure those with- 
drawn in America at Hodgson’s death, and publish these as com- 
pletely as the private character of some of them will permit. What 
is the need and meaning of all this close corporation method in 
psychical research? Is it so exclusive and aristocratic that only 
the elect may avail themselves of the original sources of information 
and decide upon what is supposed to be the proper intellectual diet 
for the scientific and lay mind? What if some distant psychological 
plodder wants access to the common larder in order to cook his 
own meals after his own fashion? If the sympathetic co-operation 
of psychological and other scientific workers is a desideratum in the 
somewhat isolated and outlying field of psychics, this will be a 


much earlier accomplishment if they are handed more data and less 
discourse. 


Mrs. Sidgwick (on pp. 2, 3, and 4) expresses regret that Hodgson 
did not give “a further instalment of his study of Mrs. Piper’s 
trance phenomena ”, and adds that “ it would be interesting to know 
why Hodgson failed so completely to carry out his intentions.” 
Perhaps the reason can be given. Hodgson on several occasions 
talked feelingly with me on this subject. He was plainly angry 
and said that he had not written anything recently for publication 
in the Proceedings because somebody took the liberty to alter and 
tamper with his manuscript. 
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Mrs. Sidgwick has laboriously delved into such of Hodgson’s 
typewritten records of Piper sittings as were taken to England 
after his death. This study, however, was carried on with a 
single purpose in view. It was solely with the idea of obtaining 
additional light on the problem of the real nature of the controls 
and communicators [and these cannot be differentiated for purposes 
of separate verification, as will be shown later. ] 

We are informed that in this essay “ there is no attempt to give 
any of the evidence for supernormal powers, with which it is 
concerned only incidentally. Its object is to throw light on the 
working of the trance consciousness from a psychological point of 
view, and among other things on the question whether the intelli- 
gence that speaks or writes in the trance, and is sometimes in 
telepathic communication with other minds (whether of the living 
or of the dead) is other than a phase or centre ‘of consciousness 
of Mrs. Piper herself.” Nor-do we read far before this inquiry 
is fully disposed of.” “My own opinion in 1899” says Mrs. 
Sidgwick, “ was that however true it may be that there is really 
communication between the living and the dead, the intelligence com- 
municating directly with the sitter through Mrs. Piper’s organism 
is Mrs. Piper . . . and I may as well say at once that it has re- 
mained substantially unchanged.” 

This of course is not to be construed as meaning Mrs. Piper 
in propria persona—not the conscious segment of her sphere of 
individuality, but the larger and more dramatic subliminal with its 
potential, plastic and perhaps split off pseudo-personalities, which 
according to the above opinion furnishes all of the dramatis personae 
in what certainly has been a very long play with innumerable 
actors. We are furthermore invited to study the psychology of 
these actors apart from their credentials in the nature of evidential 
and veridical messages. ‘‘ The evidence they [the records of sit- 
tings] afford of knowledge acquired otherwise than through the 
senses—whether from the living or from the dead ” is to be excluded, 
so that any looking for it in the present paper “ will not find what 
they want.” How it is to be determined whether it is Mrs. 
Piper’s secondary personality masquerading or a real live spirit 
at work on an unusual job, in an essay in which there is to be 
no mention of “any of the evidence for supernormal powers”; 
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and how such evidence can be “ concerned only incidentally ” with 
the result is a question one feels like framing at the outset. 

“ Rastus, does you believe in ghosts?” “No suh, an’ all I’s 
hopin is dat dem ghostes will lemme stay dat way ’stid o’ comin’ 
aroun’ tryin’ to convince me.” 

“Dem ghostes” have long since convinced Mrs. Sidgwick of 
their reality, just as they have practically all psychic investigators. 
“Let me here repeat” writes Mrs. Sidgwick, (p. 81) “that proof 
that controls are not independent spirits would not in my opinion 
even tend to show that there was no G. P. in the background, 
helping at times to inspire the personation of him. G. P. may 
communicate and there may be sufficient evidence to prove it with- 
out his being properly speaking ‘a control’.” And if the real 
bona fide G. P. is not a “ control”, neither can he be a “ communi- 
cator” in accordance with Mrs. Sidgwick’s differentiation of con- 
trols and communicators, for we are told (p. 8) “the roles of 
control and communicator are interchangeable; a communicator 
may become a control and may oscillate between the two functions ; 
and of course a control can and does communicate on his own 
account.” 

Since the controls and communicators are thus undifferentiable in 
their nature, and no particular individual or group have, in the 
opinion of Mrs. Sidgwick, a trustworthy claim to be regarded as 
real spirits; and furthermore, since Mrs. Sidgwick is favorable 
to the spirit hypothesis by reason of the general credibility of these 
very same unseen witnesses, Mrs. Sidgwick is placed in the logical 
difficulty which would confront us were we told that an actor was 
so badly injured in a railroad accident that he appeared on the 
stage that night in two pieces. To admit the supernormal quality 
of much that has come through the Piper communicators, (a point 
further emphasized by the statement that strong evidence of “ com- 
munication from the dead has been obtained through automatists 
other than Mrs. Piper, and secondly the development of cross- 
correspondence has introduced a new line of evidence to which Mrs. 
Piper has contributed her share”) the only escape lies in the con- 
struction of a theory that posits permanent “ distant ” spirit, tele- 
pathically inducing a kind of replica of itself from the subliminal 
elements of Mrs. Piper; a sort of psychical Punch and Judy which 
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can echo the thoughts of the real tho “ distant” spirit sufficiently 
to lend credibility to its strenuous claim for survival, and yet, 
through its intrinsic shortcomings, occasion the evasions, confusions, 
falsifications and stupidities which are so often intermingled with 
messages relevant, sane and evidential. 

Some of these pseudo-personalities are altogether fictitious and 
have been evolved through chance suggestion by the sitter or Dr. 
Hodgson; others probably have a real “ spirit” somewhere “ in 
the background”. According to this view, at least so far as Mrs. 
Piper’s type of mediumship is concerned, it is, so to speak bilateral, 
the normal Mrs. Piper acting as the medium for the sitter ; the sub- 
liminal Mrs. Piper serving as the medium for the spirit, and with 
subinninal plasticity or irresponsibility believing itself to be multi- 
tudinous spirits, or else being capable of the most prodigious and 
artistic lying: because anyone familiar with the Piper trance and 
records will agree with Mrs. Sidgwick when she says,—‘ The dra- 
matic form is consistently maintained throughout the trance 
proper: all of the characters appearing in the drama being repre- 
sented and representing themselves as permanent independent en- 
tities—spirits of the dead—quite distinct from Mrs. Piper herself.” 

But, granting the success and failure, and seeking especially to 
account for the latter, this theory does not help us one whit more 
than the Hodgson-Myers idea of communication difficulties, besides 
being more cumbersome. If the distant sure-enough spirit can op- 
erate telepathically upon this bogus impersonation of itself (woven 
out of the mind stuff of the medium) with sufficient facility to give 
veridical, coherent and characteristic messages one minute, why 
should it permit its pseudo-duplicate to lapse into puerility the next? 
Why does it allow mistakes and confusions if it has almost simul- 
taneously the power of giving information of the highest evidential 
order? In other words if the distant (or at least extraneous) 
“ spirit’ can so manipulate Mrs. Piper’s psychical organism as to 
make itself intelligible, why should it not take care of the inconsist- 
encies? In fact it would seem more difficult to believe that the 
replica so constructed adds erroneous and irresponsible frills from 
its own fantastic makeup, than to assume subliminal injection of 
associated and dreamy ideas into the messages of a spirit working 
under undetermined difficulties but actually using, in some manner, 
the medium’s organism. If a spirit has acceptable credentials for 
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being an entity surviving the death of the body, and these credentials 
are furnished through the motor mechanism of a human organism 
(psychic or medium) he must still be held responsible for his fail- 
ures, just as he is credited with his successes. 

In addition to some personal sittings, I have studied many of 
the Piper records, and it is very difficult to believe that the at times 
appealing and pathetic utterances, clothed with all the naturalness 
and fervor of one who, tho dead, finds he is still alive, are the ex- 
pressions of an incredible liar conjured out of Mrs. Piper’s sub- 
liminal, with the real survivor away off somewhere thinking intently 
of something or other with the hope that its bogus dummy will 
catch the idea and push it through. It not infrequently happened 
that sustained and natural conversations, entirely evidential, were 
carried on between sitter and communicator with not a particle 
of evidence that the messages were relayed from a distant spirit 
through a subliminal mirage to the sitter and vice versa. Mrs. 
Sidgwick, in order to reiterate her favorite theory, has utilized “ the 
weaker side of the Piper trances—cases of obviously false person- 
ations and false claims, of ignorance and misapprehensions shown 
by the trance personages, and so forth”; and especial prominence 
is given to “ Mrs. Piper’s trance communications at their worst ”’ 
(p. 6.). But to get anywhere one should not deal with either the 
worst or the best, but with the altogether. An uncertain convert 
was once urged to read his Bible, and glancing therein he found the 
astounding admonition, “ When sinners entice thee, consent thou ”. 
That was enough for him; he “ hadn’t the time to read the dom’d 
book all the way through”! He was afraid he might find the truth. 

Even with the confused and fragmentary nature of many of 
the communications, there is a strong and well recognized personal 
element which is manifest to many who have had sittings with Mrs. 
Piper; and the impression made by these personal mannerisms 
evaporates from the cold records. I cannot agree with Mrs. Sidg- 
wick’s remark that because the mode of expression is largely limited 
to the hand movements and writing, this feature is doubtful or less 
obvious. This impression of personality was with me especially in 
sittings held after Hodgson’s death, and altho’ much grieved over 
the loss of this friend, I am very sure this did not influence my 
judgment and attitude toward the communicator. The hearty, spon- 
taneous greeting, the choice of words, the characteristic humor and 
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many little mannerisms were all distinctly Hodgsonesque ; and while 
I recognized confusions and limitations, these in no wise suggested 
or supported the cumbersome explanation that my friend was in 
some distant land of spirits, weaving a telepathic replica of himself 
in my very presence and pulling this psychical Jack-on-a-stick with 
lengthened ethereal strings. No! It seemed to me more like the 
same old Dick Hodgson struggling with difficulties which I could 
dimly comprehend, but trying strenuously to convince me of his 
identity by “ getting through ” his recollections of some of our past 
experiences in common. Such also was Hyslop’s conclusion, based 
upon larger experience—(see “ Psychical Research and the Resur- 
rection ”, Chapter VII, and also the American Proceedings, Vol. IV.) 

Naturally Mrs. Sidgwick thinks that “all this has to be dis- 
counted to some extent in the case of Hodgson on account of his 
being so well known to the medium” (p. 78). Immediately, how- 
ever, it is admitted that “G. P> was scarcely known to her (Mrs. 
Piper) at all”; yet it would appear that G. P. made a record for 
identity and individuality superior to Hodgson, and this would have 
had even greater emphasis could the more personal and private 
G. P. records have been published. If G. P., virtually unknown to 
the medium, could thus make out so well, it would seem unnecessary 
to establish two standards of supposition and credit the Hodgson to 
Mrs. Piper’s acquaintance with him. 

Mrs. Sidgwick has compared the available material in an at- 
tempt to trace a community of mannerism and information among 
what we may call the “ official ” controls, but the results are meagre 
and as readily explained on the hypothesis of the “ habitual working 
of the machine”, and “talking things over” among the spirits 
themselves. Everything considered, it is more reasonable to at- 
tribute similar modes of expression and even grammatical errors 
to certain habits of registry in the machine, than to suppose that 
two well rounded secondary personalities with entirely different char- 
acteristics and capacities, should fail in their specific cues and make 
similar mistakes. There is much evidence for “talking things 
over”, for example, scattered through the Hyslop family com- 
munications—an interplay of consultation and rectification which 
conforms most naturally with the assumption of spirits actually 
present. Memories in common and even similar phraseology would 
thus be accounted for. In like manner the apparent inconsistencies 
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of Rector and others, regarding defections in the use of “thee and 
thou ”, have no added significance on the assumption of slips in the 
underlying memory common to secondary personalities. It is at 
least equally reasonable to attribute this type of blunder to confu- 
sions among the spirits and difficulties with the machine. 


Weston D. Bay.ey, M. D. 





